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PEOPLE IN 
KENTUCKY 


BREED HORSES 


that sell for 
MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS 


Luckily they also 


PRODUCE SOME MORE 


AFFORDABLE 


FORMS OF TRANSPORT 








In Georgetown, Kentucky, 
people will proudly tell you stories about their 
legendary thoroughbred horses. Champion 
racers, with familiar names like Citation, 
Whirlaway and Man o° War. 

They might also brag a 


little about some other homegrown success 


Motor Manufa;, 
2 Clupy 
yoy ‘Ng 





Kentucky, USA 


stories. And rightfully so. Because the 
400,000 Camrys and Avalons built every 
year by the people of Toyota Motor 
Manufacturing in Georgetown are winning 
hearts around America - and the world. 

In every place where 
Toyotas are built - from Australia, to Thailand, 
to Kenya - the cars and trucks that are pro- 
duced there reflect the pride of the people 
who build them. Because, not coincidentally, 
they are also the people who drive them 

Here in the U.S., Toyotas 
are being designed by Californians, tested in 
Arizona and Michigan, built in Kentucky, 
California, and soon in Indiana as well. In 
fact, more than half the Toyotas sold in 
America are built by Americans 

Toyota understands that 
growth in the global marketplace only comes 
when there is a deep understanding and 
respect of the unique qualities and needs of 
local operations and people. That’s why, 
around the world, we invest in local design, 
local manufacturing, parts and jobs 

Sure it makes good busi- 
ness sense for Toyota. But it also makes for 
increased competitiveness and growth in the 
economies where we do business 

I's a win/win situation 
And if there’s one thing the people of 


Kentucky know - it’s how to produce a winner. 


TOYOTA People Drive Us 











It is more than the world’s preeminent financial services firm. 


It is a vision of the future. 

A future where all your financial needs will be met. 

Where you will have the best minds in the business working for you. 
And the most resources to draw upon. 

It is a vision of a future where change will be embraced. 
Where knowledge will be revered. Where uncertainty will become 
the very basis of opportunity. 

Introducing a financial services firm with the global strength 
to make that vision a reality. Not a few years from now. Today. 


Today, vision has a name. 


MORGAN STANLEY, DEAN WITTER, DISCOVER & CO. 


©1997 Morgan Stanley, Dean Witter, [ er & Co, 
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Making No Friends in Mississippi 


A student-body president stirs up trouble by challenging a segregated system 


COTT AND BEVERLY WILLIAMS LIVED ALL OVER THE 
world during Scott’s 20 years in the Air Force, but no 
matter where they were, one rule applied. “We raised 
our children to be color-blind,” says Scott. But when the 
fighter pilot retired in 1991 and settled in the sleepy town of 
Hernando, Miss. (pop. 3,500), half an hour south of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., the family rule ran up against local tradition. 

Hernando High School has two principals: one white, 
one black. It has co-class presidents: one white, one black. 
The offices of vice president and secretary-treasurer alter- 
nate each year between 
blacks and whites. And 
when students vote on year- 
book honors—cutest, most 
likely to succeed—winners 
are again divided by race. So 
much for color blindness. 

Scott and Beverly, who 
grew up in Louisiana, feared 
they had landed not just 
deep in the South but deep in 
the past as well. Their chil- 
dren were mystified. “I just 
sucked it up at first,” says Al- 
ison, 17, the Williamses’ red- 
haired middle child. 

But her forbearance 
lasted only so long. Alison 
has her father’s courage and 
her mother’s conviction. 
Elected in May as next fall’s 
student-body president, a 
one-person office open to all 
races, she decided to tell 
school officials and, in effect, the town, to wake up and enter 
the second half of the 20th century. All of which assured only 
one thing: she can forget next year’s Miss Popularity title. 
Teachers have shunned her. Friends have dumped her. “I 
was surprised by how fast it happened,” she says. A recall pe- 
tition was started at school. And on a local radio show, the 
Williamses were called Yankees and carpetbaggers. Shaken 
but still on her feet, Alison went to a meeting where school- 
board members shifted and shrugged when she asked to 
speak, and one finally grumbled, “Make it quick.” “When 
they did that to her,” her father says, “I said, “Alison, howev- 
er far you want to take this, I’m behind you.’ ” 

She did get some support beyond her family. Kelly Jacobs, 
head of a parents’ group, helped persuade the civil rights di- 
vision of the U.S. Department of Education to investigate. Ja- 
cobs says Alison should be held up as a model for challenging 
accepted practice and sparking debate, no matter how sticky 
the issue or unpopular the cause. Instead she is bad news in a 





To Alison Williams it was ome the wrong way to dotherightthing i),0+ the 





town that got along fine without her. School officials argue that 
race relations are good, that all students are fairly represented 
and that other schools use similar systems. As one teacher put 
it in a TV interview, “It’s just always worked for us.” 

Alison, to her surprise, doesn’t have much public support 
from blacks. “I don’t have a problem with the way it is,” says 
Tarra Craigen, a classmate. “I respect and appreciate what 
this girl is doing,” says Gemenie Bowdre, a former school- 
board member who never challenged the elections. “But you 
have to look at reality.” And reality, according to Bowdre, is 

that roughly 75% of the stu- 
: dents are white and that 
© blacks would not stand a 
> chance of being elected 
£ without the policy. It was 
8 established in 1970, when 
+ the local all-black school 
and all-white school be- 
came one. Blacks were a 
majority then, and it was 
feared that whites would 
not get elected. So this is 
only fair, as Bowdre sees it. 

At the school, which is in 
summer recess, a foyer sign 
reads WHERE GREAT MINDS 
COME TOGETHER. But in the 
office, where the black prin- 
cipal and the white principal 
sit 30 ft. apart, each said he 
did not know how the other 
felt about the controversy. 
“We've known for a while 
policy has to 
change,” said Harold Kinchelow, for 24 years the black prin- 
cipal. But he was defensive about the status quo, which does, 
after all, keep two principals on the payroll. Theron Long, for 
27 years the white principal, was more direct. “How can it be 
racist when you're trying to protect the rights of a minority?” 
he bristled. Maybe Alison can help: It’s not racist, she ex- 
plains. It’s just the wrong way to do the right thing, and it as- 
sumes biases that do not necessarily exist. In the recent elec- 
tion, she says, three openings for senior-class representative 
were open to students of all races, and two of the winners 
were black. In another color-free contest, a black was voted 
prom queen. So maybe more students would look past color 
lines, Alison says, if adults stopped pointing them out. The 
Desoto County school board announced last week that it will 
not do anything until the federal investigation is complete, 
and that could take months. All Alison can do is wait, in a town 
that has grown even smaller now, and try to enjoy a summer 
that shapes up as long, hot and sticky. a 


ééAlison, however far you want to take this, I’m behind you.77 —ser rarer 
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KEEP THIS IN MIND, 


Your memory isnt 
e 
the only thing you lose 
with Alzheimer’s 

Most people think Alzheimer’s Disease (AD) is simply a sign of old 
age — a forgetfulness that comes with the years. But its far more serious. 
AD is the loss of intellectual function so severe, it can interfere with daily life. 

Alzheimer’ Disease is a progressive, degenerative 
brain condition that, over a period of years, impairs 
memory, thinking and behavior. Its causes are unclear 
— and right now, there is no cure. 

But there is hope on the horizon. Important 
advances in pharmaceutical company research and 
in understanding how the brain works may some- 
day lead to a cure. In the meantime, much can be 
done to treat the symptoms of AD and to improve the quality of life — 
for those afflicted — and for their caretakers. Our free Alzheimer’ Disease 


booklet is full of the latest information. Call 1-800-862-4110. Call now. 
While it's on your mind. 


AMERICA’S PHARMACEUTICAL COMPANIES 
Leading the Way in the Search for Cures. 


1100 Fifteenth Street, NW, Washington, DC 20005 http://www.phrma.org 





Remember to call for more help 





IMPROVE 
OUR ODDS. 
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One-A-Day Men’s improves 
your chances of getting the 
key vitamins linked to a 


man’s good health. 


ae, J 


Life is about taking chances. 
Except with your health. 
Which is why exercise is 
important. And so is a diet rich 
in cell-protective antioxidant 
vitamins. Adequate levels 
of B6é, B12, riboflavin, and 
folic acid can also play 
a’significant role. 
With One-A-Day Men’s multivi- 
tamins, you get healthy 
amounts of these and.other 


essential nutrients. 


Annee 
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What's Cool This Summer 

¢¢As a native of New Mexico, I’m 

amazed you chose it as the coolest 
state. It’s a terrible place and is the 


setting of my worst memories. 99 


Jason Garcia 
Seattle 





AFTER A NUMBER OF DULL ISSUES, YOUR | anyone, regardless of physical condi- 
editors finally awakened. Your “What's | tion. Sailing improves your physical and 
Cool This Summer” is fantastic [COOL | emotional well-being. What does water 
SUMMER PREVIEW, May 26]! The articles | skiing improve? 


ni qe ATIOM OF JACY }Uptp ater. 





: are interesting, well written and lots of Devin Rubadeau 
fun. Well done! Kelowna, B.C. 
J. Weyman Vogel 

Fairview Park, Ohio | ROY BLOUNT JR. MADE IT CLEAR IN HIS 

“ commentary “Too Darn Hot” that he dis- 
, IT SEEMS TIME IS NO LONGER DRIVEN BY | likes summer. It is probably because he 
; news events but rather by fads. has experienced it in the wrong part of 
‘ Robert M. Krimmel | the country. He should try a spectacular 
oy Vashon, Wash. | Minnesota summer. This year it is sched- 

uled for July 12. 
WHAT'S COOL THIS SUMMER? IN NEW ENG- Diane Hattery 


land, it isn’t even spring yet! Rochester, Minn. 
Richard K. Beebe 

Litchfield, Conn. | AT LAST SOMEONE WHO HAS THE COURAGE 

to observe not only that Emperor Sum- 
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YOU SAID NEW MEXICO WAS THE “COOL | mer has no clothes but that he is 
summer state,” but how could you not | drenched with sweat to boot! Devoted as 
include Gallup in your story? Every Au- | | am to cooler weather, I'm convinced 
a state so steeped in history, cultural Broken Heart, Broken Wings 
traditions, hospitable citizens and mag- | ALL THE MEN IN HER LIFE LET LIEUT. 
nificent scenery. Kelly Flinn down [WASHINGTON Diary, 
George Galanis, Mayor | May 26]. She was used by the liar she fell 
YOU NEGLECTED NEW MEXICO’s HOTTEST | officers, but where were the gentlemen 
sport. Truth is, our real UFOs are the ulti- | in Flinn’s life? As a retired military man, 
mate floating objects: hot-air balloons. | | am ashamed of my former profession 
Kathy Smith | and my gender. 


s 
iN 
a 
' 
By 
E 76 . : A > : 
x gust for the past 76 years, this communi- | that we've been conditioned since child- 
ty has celebrated the cultures of the | hood to worship the most uncomfortable 
E indigenous people of North and South | months of the year. Thank you, Roy. 
America by hosting the Inter-Tribal Mildred Osinski Teitelman 
Indian Ceremonial. Gallup may have Camden, N.]. 
been forgotten, but you are forgiven. I 
Gallup, N.M. | for; a male fellow officer ratted on her to 
Albuquerque, N.M Michael K. Heaney 





am still proud to be an elected official in 
save his own skin. She was surrounded by 
First Lieutenant, U.S.A. (ret.) 


I DON’T NEED TIME TO TELL ME HOW TO Bernardsville, N_]. 
grill a chicken; there are plenty of wom- 

en’s magazines to do that. SOME ADVICE FOR FLINN: GO ON THE LEC- 

Beth Kaszuba | ture circuit and drop some bombs there. 

Carlisle, Pa. | Then write a book! Your financial securi- 

ty will be assured. It worked for losing 

WAKEBOARDING IS A GREAT SUMMER | prosecutor Marcia Clark; it will work for 

sport? Are you people on drugs? What | a role model like you. 
about sailing? It remains one of the few Remo P. Cruz 
summer activities that can be done by Glendale, Calif. 
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AS A FORMER ENLISTED MEMBER OF THE 
Air Force, I find the Flinn case highly 
disturbing. Would I recommend enlist- 
ing or accepting a commission in the Air 
Force to my son or daughter? Absolutely 
not! Any branch of the armed forces that 
enforces such ineffective, archaic rules 
of military justice deserves to lose its 
best and brightest. 

Leah R. Jones 

Bellevue, Ky 


OFFICER PILOTS IN COMMAND OF NU- 
clear weapons cannot be allowed to lie 
and disobey direct orders without reper- 
cussions. For an officer to commit adul- 
tery with the spouse of an enlisted person 
is most reprehensible and inexcusable. 
The Air Force tried to treat Lieut. Flinn 
more gently, and it is unfair to fault the 
service because of Flinn’s lying about the 
adulterous relationship and her refusal 
to follow a direct order. 
George G. Daniels 
Orlando, Fla 


Kasparov Talks Back to IBM 


THERE IS MORE THAN ONE GOOD REASON 
for Deep Blue to give Garry Kasparov a 
rematch [TECHNOLOGY, May 26]. First, 





Lessons for Teachers 

After reading 
our story about 
the promising 





(EDUCATION, 
May 26], a number of classroom 
teachers wrote to us. Caroline Earle 
Walsh of West Lebanon, N.H., an 
eight-year veteran, is among those 
who hope the Cincinnati program 
will be a model for others. “Many 
plans teach you what to teach,” 
notes Walsh, “but very few show 
you how to do it. The presence of a 
mentor serves as a one-on-one 
tutorial. What could be better?” 
Sally D. Ketchum, a journalism 
teacher from Williamsburg, Minn., 
believes “the true master teacher 
loves young people and is enraptured 
with the subject matter.” Ketchum 
calls current methods of teacher 
education “sophomoric—full of 
battling acronyms, gobbledygook 
and lacking common sense.” 
Ketchum’s solution: “Give a kid a 
book, a ball, three seashells, a 
piece of string, a daisy and a 
mongrel puppy. A master teacher 
can teach him the world.” 


the chess champion gave another chance 
to IBM when he defeated Deep Blue last 
year. Second, Kasparov is a dynamic 
player whose participation is instrumen- 
tal to IBM’s soaring reputation. 
Pierre Garon 
Verdun, Que 


THE ADMISSION THAT THE PROGRAMMERS 
fine-tuned Deep Blue to curb its aggres- 
siveness provided even more evidence 
that Deep Blue was acting only as a cal- 
culator. If the program had been able to 
see the forest as well as cut down each 
tree, it would have made that adjustment 
itself. In the future, such adjustments by 
researchers between games should not 
be allowed. Deep Blue should be left on 
its own to meet the overall capability of 
its opponent, a much greater challenge. 
Robert J. Krawczyk 

Chicago 


THE BEST REASON TO SUPPORT KASPAROV 

over Deep Blue in a rematch? If Deep 
Blue loses, it won’t whine. 

Irwin F. Edenzon 

Slidell, La 


THE KEY STATEMENT IN ROBERT WRIGHT'S 
commentary on how people cope with 
| technological change [VIEWPOINT, May 
26] was, “Computers don’t take people’s 

| jobs by acting like people.” Kasparov's 
frustrating moment did not come after 

| his initial loss; that moment arrived 
| when he realized that even though he 
| was the consummate professional, he 
couldn’t adapt and think like his nemesis. 
Henry Sikorski 

Garden City, N.Y 


Mobutu Flew Too High 


ONLY TIME WILL TELL IF THE OUSTING OF 
| Mobutu Sese Seko from the presidency 
| of Zaire was a blessing or a curse 
[WORLD, May 26]. Rebel leader and now 
President Laurent Kabila has promised 
democratic reforms in the newly re- 
named Democratic Republic of the Con- 
| go. We have heard all this before. If 
Kabila can do what he has promised, 
then the people of the Congo will be bet- 
ter off. He may not be perfect, but he has 
the potential to be better than Mobutu. 
Christopher P. Dobes 

Toledo, Ohio 


THE END OF MOBUTU WAS LONG OVER- 
due. He was flying too high. He should 
nonetheless be commended for keeping 
an impotent band of troops, which 
helped avert massive bloodshed in the 
diamond-rich Central African state. I 
hope somebody will offer Kabila an hon- 
orary degree as a Destroyer of the Dicta- 
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AMERICA’S 
FIRST SILVER 


Announcing... the Special Limited 
Sale of 7,219 Historic Silver 
Dollars Minted Between 1772-1821 

History Captured in Precious Silver Bullion 


When England ignored ovr Founding Fathers’ request for silver 
coinage. they turned to the Spanish Piece of Eight for America’s 
primary currency. Struck from .90 ‘ 
extremely popular Silver Dollars cx 
United States until 1857! 


PRECIOUS SILVER BULLION 
Each one of these remarkable cours was 
and weighs 27.677 grams. Each one is 
Silver Dollar that it mspired (39 Sem in di 
struck at the famous Mexico City Mint, the f 
NOW, The Washington Mint is pleased t re 
opportunity to acquire America’s First Silver Dollar at the 
just $99 per conn. 


AMERICA'S FIRST SILVER DOLLARS: 
The Coins of Washington, Jefferson and Franklin 


Hold America’s Find Silver Dollar in your ow 
will come alive Look at the date a 





ver bullion, these 






en 1772-1821 


than the US 
y of the 


intent 











mint in the Americas 





price of 


id history 


en ask yourself 





was minted 










Could this very coin have been held by George Washington or Ber 
Franklin vid «t have been in Philadelphia with Thomas Jeffers 
in 17767 Or with Lewis and Clark as they K 
northwest in [ROS Or at Ft. McHenry in 1815 as Franc 


penned the Star Spangled Banner? 
The answer is a resounding YES! 
HISTORY'S MOST CELEBRATED COIN 


aty Pieve of 





The history of no other coin matches that of 
Eight. The noblemen of Ewrope, the pi the Ca 
warlords of China all prized this magnificemt Silver Dollar. For ove 
two centuries, t was the standard for world trade 


the leger 





Now, we invite you to own history's most famous coin. 


SALE PRICE AND SPECIAL cacrsaisslles 
Each Silver Dollar 
quantity sind 


s priced at $99. Discounts are ot 
* THREE Silver Dollars for $270 
+ FIVE Silver Dollars for $420 
+ TEN Silver Dot 
There ix a limit of ten Silver Dollar 
subject to acceptance by The Wash 
for shipping. handling and msurance are limited 


ONLY 7,219 SILVER DOLLARS ARE 
AVAILABLE-ORDER NOW! 

Now only 7,219 Silver Dollars are 
oversubscription is a virtual certainty 
locales are unfaitly divatvantaged by 
mail orders will be accepted. 

BEGINNING TODAY, TELEPHONE ORDERS ONLY WILL BE 
ACCEPTED ON A STRICT FIRST-COME. FIRST-SERVED BASIS 
ACCORDING TO THE TIME AND DATE OF THE ORDER 
CUSTOMERS ARE STRONGLY ADVISED TO SECURE THEIR 
RESERVATIONS IMMEDIATELY BY CALLING TOLL FREE 


1-800-926-MINT 
Ext. 43153 


24 hours a day. 7 days 

A major credit card is necessary to secure y 

Washington Mint fully guarantee 
policy for a full 60 days. 

The Washington Mint, LLC® 


The Washington Mint han secured rare corn, 
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torship. He is a man of determination 

and well-founded principles. I'm sure he 
knows better what the country needs. 

Alexander Kalimbira 

Corvallis, Ore. 


General Motors Responds 


YOUR STORY ON BIRTH DEFECTS IN 
Brownsville, Texas [Soctety, May 26], 
did not reflect the letter General Motors 
sent to CNN [while it was preparing its 
program on this subject]. General Mo- 
tors has deep sympathy for families 
affected by neural birth defects; how- 
ever, we did not cause the defects. The 
weight of legitimate, recognized medical 
and scientific opinion clearly established 
that GM’s maquiladora operations in 
Matamoros, Mexico [across the border 
from Brownsville], did not cause or con- 
tribute to these tragic birth defects. 
Moreover, GM has made significant 
progress in improving our environmen- 
tal performance, practices and proce- 
dures in Mexico. More than complying 
with the law, GM is recognized by the 
Mexican government as a leader in this 
area. GM is interested in providing the 
medical and scientific opinions on this 
subject. Please write us at ager 
P.O. Box 33122, Detroit, Mich. 48232. 
Dennis R. Genes 
Vice President, Corporate Affairs 
General Motors Corp. 
Detroit 





A Reunion Worth Noting 


YOUR ITEM ON FLEETWOOD MAC AND ITS 
members’ signing up for a tour [ PEOPLE, 
May 12] said the “Partridge Family and 
the Nixon Cabinet [are] the only two 
groups from that era that have not re- 
united.” I can’t speak for the Partridge 
Family, but there has been a reunion of 
President Nixon's Cabinet. It occurred at 
the Richard Nixon Library & Birthplace 
on Jan. 20, 1994, the 25th anniversary of 
Nixon’s first Inauguration. 
John H. Taylor, Director 
Richard Nixon Library & Birthplace 
Yorba Linda, Calif. 


New Tool for Cancer Research 


YOUR ARTICLE ON THE BIOTECH COMPANY 
CellPro and the development of a new 
treatment for cancer [MEDICINE, May 
19] left out some vital facts. The stem-cell 
technology used in CellPro’s product to 
help treat its CEO, Rick Murdock, was 
developed not by CellPro but by the 
researchers at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity School of Medicine. To date, Cell- 
Pro has paid Johns Hopkins nothing for 
its use of our stem-cell technology, thus 
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depriving us of resources that could be 
applied to further cancer research. In 
March a federal jury found that CellPro 
willfully infringed Johns Hopkins’ pat- 
ents, We at Hopkins are proud of the role 
our technology played in Murdock’s suc- 
cessful treatment. We are doing every- 
thing we can to ensure that cancer pa- 
tients elsewhere will have the chance to 
experience similar success. 
Howard W. Califano | 
Assistant Dean for Technology Licensing 
Johns Hopkins University 
School of Medicine 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Bring along your 
American Express® Card. 
Charge your stay at over 

100 Westin hotels and resorts 
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44 You know, it’s a two-way 
street ... If Paula Jones 
insists on having her day 
in court and her trial, 
and she really wants 
to put her reputation at 
issue as we hear, we are 
prepared to do it. 9? 

ROBERT BENNETT, 


personal lawyer for 
President Clinton, on NBC's 
Meet the Press 





é41t has never been our 
intention to go into Paula 
Jones’ sex life. 77 


ROBERT BENNETT, 
three days later on CNN’s 
Larry King Live 


é4 | felt a special 
relationship to Elvis Presley 
because he was from 
Mississippi; he was a poor 
white kid ... he sang with 

a lot of soul. } 


BILL CLINTON, 
in an interview on the VH1 
music-video cable channel 





(41 really thought I'd be 


seeing Elvis soon. ? 
MALCOLM, WHY? In a modern Greek tragedy, Betty Shabazz, Malcolm X’s 


BOB DYLAN, cee : 
of his bout with widow, is dreadfully burned in a blaze thought to have been set by her troubled 
a potentially fatal infection grandson, the son of a daughter who witnessed her father’s murder 
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KELLY FLINN WILLIAM COHEN 
First to talk, gets to walk. Leaves All adultery's not alike. Tries to 
sordid service with book and movie stop Pentagon witch hunt, but 
prospects—and a little dignity women see double standard 
STRAYING PRESIDENTS MICHAEL J A 
Rumored affairs by Chief Execs Georgia gubernatorial candidate 
from F.D.R. to Clinton seem less who zealously enforced sodomy 
startling in they-all-did-it climate law cops to office affair 
STEDMAN GRAHAM BOB BENNETT 
© Nope, I’m not gay, says Oprah, Every time he’s on TV, Paula's 
| He scotching rumors; no beard he price goes up 100 grand 
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THE MIDDLE EAST 


A Diplomat Gets a 
Dressing Down 


EDWARD ABINGTON, THE ABLE AMERICAN 
consul general in Jerusalem, has the most 
delicate job in Middle East diplomacy: 
dealing with Palestinian leader Yasser 
Arafat. His job is made even more difficult 
by the U.S.’s apparent fear of offending 
Israel. The latest evidence: TIME has 
learned that Abington was rebuked by 
Secretary of State 
Madeleine Albright for his 
statement, quoted in the 
New York Times May 21, 
that Israel’s settlement ex- 
pansion in the occupied ter- 
ritories is “ideologically 
driven” rather than based on natural 
growth and a demand for housing. 
Abington’s statement reflects more 
than an educated hunch; it is the result of 
a semiannual CIA survey of settlement 
occupancy in the West Bank and Gaza. 
The agency’s latest findings reveal a 
vacancy rate of 25% in the West Bank 
and twice that in the Gaza Strip. Those 
conclusions reflect a familiar reality; for 
years the Israelis have been engaged in 
settlement building in the occupied 
territories not because they need new 
housing but because they want to hold 
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Albright 








for Father's Day. And 


be ever so fondly 
remembered, Mom 


American Greetings and Hallmark: 
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while dear old Dad will 


onto the land. Prime Minister Benjamin 
Netanyahu denounced the survey as 
“false by an order of magnitude, to put it 
mildly.” Everyone in the Clinton Admin- 
istration, including Albright, knows that 
Netanyahu’s settlement policy is a 
fundamental reason for the breakdown 
of peace negotiations between Israel and 
the Palestinians. Abington’s sin was to 


| say publicly what they all confirm 


privately. —By Dean Fischer 


(Sex, (language and 
(V)iolence—at Home 


IT’S A FAMILIAR TV GIMMICK: WATCH THE 
characters’ eyes, not their lips. Though 
the television industry claims to still be in 
negotiations with Washington over a new 
rating system, it is ready to consent to 
Washington’s wishes. ABC, CBS, FOX and 
cable are ready to make the most likely 
fix, adding (S)ex, (L)anguage and 
(V)iolence to the current system, but only 
when Congress offers some sort of 
assurance that this is the last campaign in 
the ratings war. “This really is a Kabuki 
dance in so many ways; my lips are saying 
no, but my eyes are saying yes,” sighs Bill 
Pitts, vice president of government affairs 
' for ABC. Though public 
dissatisfaction is cited 
as one of the reasons 
y Y for the industry 
change of heart—a TIME/CNN poll shows 
that 80% of parents with children 12 and 
younger want S, L, V—the real reasons are 
that the networks want Congress to owe 
them something. All this could make for 
one big happy TV press conference, 
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| except that NBC, the No. 1 rated network, 








is concerned about how §, L, V will 

work with the V chip, and that the ratings 
might prompt more boycott campaigns. 
Others say NBC is nervous about parents 
getting a heads up to the sexy language 
in such top shows as Seinfeld and 
Friends. —By Tamala M. Edwards 


RELIGION 


The Pope’s Hail Mary 


WILL MARY-LOVING POPE 
John Paul II cap his career 
by declaring a new dogma? 
A recent anthology from a 
small Roman Catholic 
publisher in Santa Barbara, 
Calif., predicts that as early 
as next year, John Paul will exercise his 
power of infallibility to declare Mary the 
Co-Redemptrix of humanity and 
“Mediatrix” of all graces. That would 
make her a participant in salvation—along 
with her son Jesus Christ. There has long 
been talk of such a move, since devotion 
to Catholicism’s Queen of Heaven is 
never far from the heart of this Pontiff. 
Last year the Vatican quietly asked a 
special international panel of theologians 
for advice. The Vatican daily newspaper 
disclosed last week that the advice was 
unanimous—leave things be. Among the 
reasons: Popes have shunned Co- 
Redemptrix talk for a half-century; the 
bishops of the Second Vatican Council 
(1962-65) decided not to give Mary any 
new titles; and such a dogma could raise 
“ecumenical difficulties.” Translation: 


John Paul II 


| Protestants and the Orthodox would go into 


orbit, feeling Christ has been demeaned as 
the unique Saviour. —By Richard N. Ostling 


FACTS 


The cor 406) 8) by Whirlpool” <—™ 
The installation by your brother-in-law 


es 





One phone call fixes them all. 


\ 
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_SEARS _ 
HomeCentral 


1-800-4-REPAIR 


One phone call to Sears HomeCentral fixes your Kenmore? GE, Whirlpool, Frigidaire, 
KitchenAid or other major appliance brands. 

No matter who sold it, our team of appliance repair specialists can service it. And 
guarantee it. So call someone you know. Anytime, day or night. 

Call Sears HomeCentral" The Service Side of Sears. 


© 1997 Sears, Roebuck and Ca GE" Whiripoot’ Frigidaire” and KitchenAid" are federally registered trademarks not owned by Sears. 
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> agreements with an array of institu- 
= gram encourages ambassadors to 
= become their own art dealers, se- 
© sen artists in the diplomatic 


-: service: Childe Hassam, Maurice 


+ Mark Rothko, Jacob Lawrence, 
$2 Morris Louis, Andrew Wyeth, 


F 











Attaché Art 


HERE IS ART TO DIPLOMACY, CER- 
Te but is there diplomatic art? 
Absolutely. The State Depart- 

ment’s Art in Embassies program 
provides American paintings, sculp- 
tures, drawings—even weavings—to 


Women of the House 


ECENT ELECTIONS IN CANADA, 
| i and Britain dramatically 
increased the number of women 
legislators (to 21.3% in Canada, 10.9% 
in France and 18.2% in Britain). Despite 
the gains, women make up just 12.5% 
of legislatures worldwide. 







U.S. ambassadors who want to 
spruce up their residences and look 


. A sampling of where the women are: 
tasteful and patriotic. Through 


COUNTRY SEATS WOMEN PERCENTAGE 
Sweden 349 141 40.4 
South Africa 400 100 25.0 


Mexico 500 71 14.2 


tions, artists and collectors, the pro- 


lecting works that strike their aes- 
thetic fancy. Among the most cho- 


} 


Where the women aren't: 
U.S. 435 51 11.7 
Israel 120 9 7.5 
Japan 500 23 4.6 


Figures, provided by the Inter-Parliamentary Union in 
Geneva, are for single or lower legislative houses 


—— 


Prendergast, Edward Hopper, 











HARMONY 
To mirror Indonesian 
native crafts, Am- 
bassador Stapleton 
Roy showcases 
works by Native 


Robert Rauschenberg, Dale Chi- 
huly and Helen Frankenthaler. 
Says director Roselyne Swig: . ‘ 

aim stipes anna toa da 8 Americans, like 
Our ambassadors see the works Michael Beasley's 


as an invaluable outreach tool.” Lady of Lituya Bay Leap of Faith 
YA ID YOU NOTICE THAT THIS OLE WORLD 
\ Ds spinning like it used to? To keep 
clocks in synch the National Institute - 
of Standards and Technology will add an 
} extra, or leap, second on June 30. Atomic 3 
Lx 4 clocks use a length of a second that doesn’t 7 


represent the long-term slowing trend, so 










CONTRASTS ROOTS they're a teeny-weeny 
How to respond to for- U.N. ambassador and ae | bit fast. Says NIST 
mal Italian architecture? former New Mexico Con- ainilamedg 25° 
Ambassador Reginald gressman Bill Richard- | spokesman Collier 
Bartholomew turned son, a state booster, » Smith: “We stop the 


to early American works displays Three Eggs in q hands of the clock long 2 


like Portrait of aWoman, _Pink Dish by Georgia > £i 
attributed to Ruth O'Keeffe, a longtime SL | enough for the world to® 
W. Shute New Mexico resident += catch up.’ 3 
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THE GOOD NEWS THE BAD NEWS 





GO FOR GREEN TEA Researchers have found the 
component in the tea that may help prevent cancer. 
The compound ECGC seems to inhibit the activity of an 
enzyme that breaks down healthy tissue. 


BETTER WITH BREAST MILK Breast-fed babies are 





NOT A SURE SHOT Though they're somewhat beneficial 
in relieving sciatica pain, cortisone injections don't seem 
to help patients perform routine activities, such as 
walking, or reduce the need for surgery. 


PILL-PUSHING PARENTS About one-third of parents 


about half as likely to develop ear infections or diarrhea = ; pressure doctors to prescribe antibiotics for their kids 
as those on formula. A mix of both also confers protection, but less. even in cases when the pills won't do any good. About one-fifth go 
MORE THAN A MAMMOGRAM With a new imaging test called ahead and give the drugs to kids without consulting a physician. 
Miraluma, doctors can get a clear view of breast tissue that’s WORKING WOE A study of female lawyers finds that working 45 or 
otherwise hard to discern on a mammogram. more hours a week can triple the odds of having a miscarriage. 
Sources: Nature: American Academy of Pediatrics; QuPont Merck Radiopharmaceuticals New England Journal of Medicine: American Academy of Pediatrics; Occupahonal and Environmental Mackone 
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Our feet are 
hitting tht ground 
off balange, starting 

a chain reaction that 
can mean pain in our 
arch, heel, knee, leg, even 
our lower back. 

To break that chain 
reaction, place new 
DynaStep* Inserts in your 

shoes. Then walk. 
DynaStep Inserts» 
gently cradle and 
support your feet so X 
they hit the ground 
_ evenly, providing 
; clinically proven pain relief. 

If you're in pain, connect 

yourself with a pair of 


DynaStep Inserts, today. 
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Military Ardor 


DON’T KNOW HOW FAR BACK THE MILITARY INTENDS TO GO 

in its investigation of illicit lovemaking, but I’ve thought 

about gathering material on the sexual activity of the guys 
in my Army outfit in 1959, just in case. 

Sadly, if I were called on to provide a frank summary of my 
recollections, letting the chips fall where they may, I'd have to 
say that we didn’t get the opportunity to commit as much 
adultery as we'd been hoping for. 

I can’t remember any sexual escapades that had any impact 
on what the Army calls “good order and discipline,” some- 
thing we regularly tried and failed to 
undermine in other ways with such 
lame schemes as attempting to drive 
Lieut. Sweeney mad by saluting him 
lefthanded. 

Lieut. Sweeney, a stickler for 
good order and discipline, demand- 
ed a crisp salute from enlisted men. 
Whenever he approached a group of 
us, we would assign one person in 
the group to salute lefthanded. A 
thicket of arms would snap up in the 
regulation manner, accompanied by 
an enthusiastic chorus of “Good morning, SIR!” Sometimes, 
Lieut. Sweeney would pause after he passed us, look puzzled 
for a moment and then shake his head and move on. But the 
notion that we could have an impact on his mental health 
was wishful thinking. 

“Good order and discipline” was the phrase used again and 
again at a news conference last week by Kenneth Bacon, the 
Pentagon spokesman, as he went about the unenviable task of 


trying to explain to a roomful of badgering reporters why | 


widely different handling of various adultery cases by the Pen- 
tagon did not constitute a double standard. 

For example, in the case of Air Force General Joseph W. 
Ralston, who may have stretched the military's “Don’t-ask, 
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DRESSED TO KILL Government Exhibit 429: the 
T shirt Timothy McVeigh wore on the day of the 
Oklahoma City bombing. The back reveals a tree an 
with droplets of blood for leaves, andunderneath 

is a 1787 inscription by Thomas Jefferson: “The 

tree of liberty must be refreshed from time to 

time with the blood of patriots and tyrants.” The 4 
front of the shirt shows a picture of Abraham 3 
Lincoln's face as if displayed on a wanted poster, 

and it is accompanied by the Latin phrase 

shouted by John Wilkes Booth at Ford's Theater 

after he assassinated the Civil War President. 

Translation: “Thus always to tyrants,” 











don’t-tell” policy practically to its limits by not mentioning an = 
adulterous affair until he was confronted about it 13 years lat- z 


er, one mitigating factor was that the other party, a woman } 
3 


who worked for the Central Intelligence Agency, was not un-3 | 


der his command or even in the service, and thus presented = 
no threat to good order and discipline. 

I was surprised that no reporter reminded Bacon of a 
scene in Dr. Strangelove or: How I Learned to Stop Worry- 
ing and Love the Bomb, Stanley Kubrick’s black comedy 
about nuclear war. Huddled in the Pentagon’s secret under- 
ground war room, where a horrifying 
decision about whether to use the 
bomb has to be made, the President 
and his top advisers are startled into 
silence by the ringing of a telephone 
in front of the general played by 
George C. Scott. Picking up the re- 
ceiver, Scott listens for a moment as 
the hushed assembly looks on, and 
then whispers, “I thought I told you 
never to call me here.” 

I interpreted Bacon’s remarks 
about the importance of the chain of 
command as letting most of the guys in my outfit off the hook. 
After all, we weren't in command of anybody. And we could 
hardly be charged with “conduct unbecoming to an officer.” 
When it comes to adultery, enlisted men may have reason to 
be grateful for a double standard. 

In justifying what seemed to be a double standard that re- 
flected favoritism toward General Ralston, Bacon said the line 
had to be drawn somewhere to end what had taken on some 
elements of a witch hunt, with old scores being settled by calls 
to the sexual-conduct hot line. That was his most compelling 
argument, I thought, although I couldn’t help contemplating 
what exquisite use we would have made of that hot line in the 
days of Lieut. Sweeney. ws 


awa we 














If the Paula Jones case against 
President Clinton is brought to 


_— trial, do you think it should be 

j permissible for Jones’ sexual 
history to be brought up as evi- 

— dence in the case? 

TOTAL MEN WOMEN 
Yes 62% 66% 59% 
No 32% 27% 36% 
Notsure 6% 7% 5% 


From a telephone poll of 1,024 adult Americans 
taken for TIME/CNIN on June 4-5 by Yankelovich 
Partners Inc. Sampling error is +/- 3.1%. 
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DIED. PAT COLLINS, 62, 
Hollywood's hippest hyp- 
notist; years after a stroke; 
in San Bernardino, Calif. 
Cured of hysterical paraly- 
sis by hypnosis, according 
to her account, the mesmerizing blond 
took the subconscious to nightclubs— 
with hysterical results. Her Nefertiti 
eyes sent the suggestible Lloyd Bridges 
“swimming” through the audience. 
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DIED. RONNIE LANE, 51, fun-loving British 
rock guitarist; after a two-decades-long 
struggle with multiple sclerosis; in Trini- 
dad, Colo. The bassist co-founded Small 
Faces, which became the band that 
launched Rod Stewart. In 1977, as Lane 
began to feel the effects of the disease, he 
collaborated with Pete Townshend on 
the rock-’n’-roll classic Rough Mix. 


DIED. DENNIS JAMES, 79, 
ubiquitous master of cer- 
emonies who was host of 
the first sports telecast 
and such game shows as 
Haggis Baggis; in Palm 

Springs, Calif. James established him- 

self as an inventive entertainer and 

emcee at the wrestling ring, where he 
| used his gimmicky “cracklebone,” a 
rubber bone, to imitate the sound of 
bones crushing. 
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DIED. J. ANTHONY LUKAS, 64, Pulitzer- 
prizewinning journalist whose scrupu- 
lously detailed books explored America’s 
great divides; by his own hand; in New 
York City. The individual was the starting 
point for his work, as in Common 
Ground, an examination of three fami- 
lies linked and separated by Boston’s 
busing initiative. (See Eulogy below.) 


DIED. GEORGE FENNEMAN, 77, Groucho 
Marx’s announcer who 
perfected the art of the 
sidekick laugh on TV’s 
You Bet Your Life; in 
Los Angeles. His 
velvet voice also in- 
troduced Dragnet. 

















DIED. ROSE MONROE, 
77, the can-do poster gal 
of World War II who in- 
spired America’s female 
foot soldiers to join the work 
force; in Clarksville, Ind. A 
factory employee in the 

1940s, Monroe literally 

embodied the character Rosie the 
Riveter, made famous by the song of 

the same name and the familiar J. 
Howard Miller poster. In a s 





film for war bonds, she symbolized the 
era’s patriotic working women. 


DIED. ROBERT SERBER, 88, unapologetic 
nuclear physicist whose briefing to an 
élite corps of scientists at Los Alamos, 
N.M., in 1943 laid the groundwork for 
atomic destruction; in New York City. 


DIED. ADOLPHUS (“Doc”) CHEATHAM, 
91, late-blooming trumpeter; in Wash- 
ington. Once an understudy for Louis 
Armstrong, Doc became a leading side- 
man of the swing 
era. His buttery 


a lyricism and witty 
- improvisations played 


better with age. By his sev- 

enth decade, he had grown into his 

trademark stance—trumpet held high, 
pointed to the heavens. 


DIED. HELEN JACOBS, 85, stout-hearted 
tennis player who kept swinging year 
after upsetting year in her lopsided ri- 
valry with Helen Wills Moody; in 
East Hampton, N.Y. Jacobs won 
nine Grand Slam titles, 
many in doubles, In ll 
~ much hyped face-offs, 
. ) “Helen the Second” 
”* survived Moody’s 
baseline drives only 
once, in 1933. 
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TONY LUKAS believed in and devoted his life to the 
magical power of a certain kind of journalism: the long, 
intensely reported, painstakingly constructed narrative 
showing the great historical themes of our national life 
playing themselves out across the lives of ordinary 
Americans. He worked hard at this himself, and he also 
worked hard to encourage other journalists who were in- 
terested in the kind of reporting and writing that he was. 
At the time of his death, he had just finished an 
ambitious work on a sensational early 20th century 
murder trial in Idaho. 

As great journalists often are, Tony was fundamen- 





minute material on the press coverage of the trial—so he 
had got the registry of press credentials granted (more 
than three-quarters of a century ago) and assembled a 
file on every person on the list. This was a man whose 
book was finished and who was at an age when most jour- 
nalists have settled into the study to write their memoirs. 

What drove Tony was the prospect of creating jour- 
nalism with all the life and immediacy of great fiction and 
the additional power of truth. He wanted to show Ameri- 
Ca to itself so vividly as to spur the national conscience. It 
worked too. Every subject he wrote about remains lodged 
in the mind through the personification that he found for 
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tally an outsider and a loner. He went at the world with a ferocious cu- _ it, from Linda Fitzpatrick, the suburban girl who became fatally involved 


riosity: he needed to know every detail of what had happened, every nu- 


with the late-1960s counterculture, to Rachel Twymon, the Job-like 


ance of motive and consequence. The last time we had dinner he  Boston-ghetto mother in Common Ground. They may be gone now, but 


mentioned that he had wanted to add to his Idaho book a bit of last- 


they're still alive in Tony's work. And soishe. —By Nicholas Lemann 


By Janice M. Horowitz, Nadya Labi, Emily Mitchell, Megan Rutherford and Alain L. Sanders 
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Just when we retire, 
our nest egg 
turns into 
a workaholic. 
Exactly how we 
planned it. 


eo re 


Stewart and 
Rachelle Owen 


just retired. And after talking 
with Bill, their American 
Express financial advisor, they 
feel pretty good about it. You 
see, over the last fourteen years 
he’s helped the Owens get their 
three kids through college, buy 
a new home and save for retire- 
ment. Today, he’s helping them 
plan their estate, minimize taxes 
and make the most of the assets 
they’ve accumulated. So they 
can have all the fun they want, 
while their retirement account 
continues to work away. Which 
is enough to make just about 
anyone smile. 


http://www.americanexpress. 
com/advisors 


AMERICAN 





Financial 
Advisors 





rhe people portrayed here have been created to serve as an example of American Express Financial Advisors’ clients 
Ninety-five percent of American Express Financial Advisor clients stay with 
their advisor year after year. We have 8,000 financial advisors available to discuss 
retirement and how we can help you do more. Call 1-800-GET ADVICE. 
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IN OKLAHOMA CITY: At the site of the Murrah building, moments after the verdict came down 


DAY 0 





The jury that found McVeigh guilty wrestles with 
emotion and tears as it prepares to decide his fate 


By JAMES COLLINS 


“If you don’t consider what happened in 
Oklahoma, Tim was a good person.” 
-MICHAEL FORTIER 


When the prosecution’s star witness in the 
Oklahoma City bombing trial made this 
observation about his close friend Timothy 
McVeigh a few weeks ago, he provoked 
gasps and nervous laughter in the court- 
room. The remark was absurd—an amaz- 
ing, morally obtuse Yogi Berra-ism. And 
yet it serves as a perfect summary of the ar- 
gument the defense must now make in or 

der to save McVeigh’s life 


After the Denver jury found McVeigh 
guilty last Monday of all 11 crimes with 
which he had been charged, the case en- 
tered the penalty phase, in which the jurors 
must decide whether McVeigh deserves to 
be executed. All the offenses—conspiracy to 
use a weapon of mass destruction, use of a 
weapon of mass destruction, destruction by 
an explosive and the murder of eight feder- 
al law-enforcement agents—carry the pos- 
sible penalty of death. Questions about the 
morality of the death penalty itself are 
moot, since in order to join the panel, the ju- 
rors had to say they were capable of impos- 
ing it. Their vote must be unanimous; if it is 
not, then McVeigh receives a sentence of 
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life in prison without parole. The jury may 
choose to give him that punishment, but 
that is the only alternative to death. 

The burden for the prosecutors in this 
phase is to prove beyond a reasonable 
doubt that McVeigh’s crimes involved one 
or more “aggravating circumstances.” If 
blowing up a building full of people and 
killing and wounding hundreds of them 
isn’t an aggravating circumstance, it is hard 
to imagine what would be. Nevertheless, 
there are certain legal requirements the 
government must meet. The federal death- 
penalty statute lists 15 possible aggravating 
circumstances, and the prosecution is try- 
ing to prove that four of these apply—that 
deaths occurred while McVeigh was com- 
mitting various felonies, that he created a 
grave risk of death to people other than the 
victims, that he engaged in substantial 
planning and premeditation and that he 
killed federal law-enforcement agents. The 
jury may also consider aggra- 
vating circumstances that are 
not on the statutory list. In 
this case, the prosecution is 
attempting to establish that 
MeVeigh caused multiple 
deaths, that he caused serious 
physical and emotional in- 
juries, and that his offenses 
had a severe impact on the 
victims and the victims’ fami- 
lies. Victim-impact testimony 
is the technical term for the 
heartbreaking tales that were 
told in the courtroom last 
week. 

For its part, the defense, 
led by Stephen Jones, is try- 
ing to show that there are 
“mitigating circumstances.” 
These can include severe mental distur- 
bance, an inability to appreciate the 
wrongfulness of one’s actions, relatively 
minor participation in the crime and so 
on. The defense will not attempt to show 
that any of these apply to McVeigh, but 
there is a catch-all provision that allows it 
to bring in the background, record and 
character of the defendant. Accordingly, 
Jones will call witnesses from McVeigh’s 
past with the hope of humanizing him 
and showing that up until April 19, 1995, 
he was a decent young man and fine sol- 
dier. Richard Burr, a soft-spoken death- 
penalty expert who is conducting the de- 
fense case in the penalty phase, told the 
jury that McVeigh is a man “who could be 
your son, who could be your brother, who 
could be your grandson.” 

Jurors and spectators sobbed last week 
as they listened to the witnesses describe 
the horrors they and others endured. “I 
saw a body in a blanket,” recalled Jerry 
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Do you think Timothy 
McVeigh should 
receive the death 


Yes 78% No 17% 


Do you think that law- 
enforcement officials 


have captured and 
identified all of the 
people responsible 
for the Oklahoma 
City bombing? 








Flowers, a member of the Oklahoma City 
police force. “When I opened up the blan- 
ket, there was a 5-year-old boy. His face 
was gone.” David William Klaus, whose 
daughter died in the bombing, told the jury 
that he and his wife got married on April 19, 
1963, but now they celebrate their an- 
niversary on the following day. Struggling 
to hold back tears, Klaus said, “There’s just 
this huge hole in my heart that’s never go- 
ing to be filled up.” 

Businessman Mike Lenz recalled that 
on the day before the bombing, he looked 
on as his pregnant wife had a sonogram. 
Lenz saw that the baby was a boy and gave 
him a name on the spot—Michael James 
Lenz III. Lenz’s wife and the child she was 
carrying were both killed the next day. “In 
one fell swoop, I went from being a hus- 
band and a daddy to realizing it was all 
gone,” he said. “There was a point when I 
actually stuck a pistol in my mouth.” Po- 
liceman Alan Propkop found 
a wounded baby with a brick 
lodged in his body; kicking a 
moving ambulance, he suc- 
ceeded in making it stop so 
that the baby could be taken 
to the hospital. 

One after another, the 
tragic accounts tumbled 
forth. Cliff Cagle, whose face 
was mangled by the bomb, 
was almost hysterical on the 
stand. “I lost my job, my hon- 
or,” he said, “and my grand 
sons have to see me like this!” 
A surgeon told of resorting to 
his pocketknife to amputate 
the leg of Daina Bradley. Sue 
Mallonee, an epidemiologist, 
explained the injuries seen in 
pictures shown to the jury: dozens of lacer- 
ations on Fred Kubasta’s back; the severed 
jugular vein, carotid artery and esophagus 
of Polly Nichols (miraculously, she lived). 

Throughout the hearing, U.S. District 
Judge Richard Matsch has proscribed evi- 
dence he considered inflammatory. He 
wants the jury to make a reasoned decision 
based on fact, he said, and so he disallowed 
pictures of the victims’ weddings, for ex- 
ample, and ruled that a nine-year-old boy, 
Clint Seidl, could not testify about the loss 
of his mother. The boy’s “age and inno- 
cence,” Matsch said, would make his testi- 
mony appeal too much to the emotions. 
But keeping emotions out of the proceed- 
ing was impossible, and jurors cried again 
and again. The prosecution’s final witness 
was Clint’s father Glenn, who read a state- 
ment written by the boy. “I will,” it said 
“still make my mother Mother’s Day and 
Valentine’s Day cards like the other kids.” 

Of all the people involved in the case, 
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the one who has been most stoical is the de- 
fendant. He showed no emotion when the 
verdicts were read, nor did he react during 
the testimony of the victims last week. 
While others wept, he sat at the defense 
table in his impassive pose, with his chin 
resting on his hands. Lawyers and specta- 
tors were shocked that McVeigh remained 
so unmoved, and the jury may also have 
been affected. “McVeigh’s demeanor mat- 
ters,” said Larry Pozner, a veteran defense 
attorney in Denver. “The jurors see every- 
thing and forget nothing. The demeanor of 
Timothy McVeigh will be weighed.” 
McVeigh has not made it any easier for 
his lawyers to convince the jury that he is a 
real human being like them, with blood run- 
ning through his veins, who deserves a mea- 
sure of clemency. The most effective way to 
make this case would be to call McVeigh to 
the stand, where he could ask for mercy. 
Simply by talking to the jury, he would be- 
come a less cold and anonymous figure. Ac- 





cording to sources familiar with the de- 
fense, however, McVeigh will not testify. 

So the defense lawyers must turn to 
others to engender sympathy for their 
client. The first witnesses Burr called were 
friends of McVeigh’s from the Army. “He 
was outstanding,” said José Rodriguez. 
“He was a quick study and very intelli- 
gent.” McVeigh’s uniform was put on dis- 
play. Among the decorations was a Bronze 
Star won for service in the Gulf War. 
Neighbors from McVeigh’s hometown in 
upstate New York also testified. “He was 
just a nice kid,” said John McDermott. He 
told how McVeigh baby-sat for his children 
and collected comic books. Then he broke 
down, saying, “I like him. I can’t imagine 
him doing something like this.” 

Sources familiar with the defense tell 
TiME that the most important witness Burr 
intends to call is William McVeigh, the de- 
fendant'’s father. He will be put on last and 
will narrate a short film that he produced 








SCARS AND GHOSTS 


No agency in the Murrah building 
suffered a higher casualty rate 
than the Federal Employees Credit 
Union. Seven of its officers and 
three of six tellers were killed. 
Another five members were 
hospitalized with serious injuries, 
including a woman who suffered 
more than 40 broken bones and 
another who had to have a 
doorstop surgically removed from 
her head. In all, 18 of the Credit 
Union's 33 workers died in the 
explosion. “There were so many 
funerals you had to pick,” says 
Lisa Johnson. “Some of them were 
back to back.” The only thing 
worse for survivors of the 
close-knit group was not being 
able to attend at all. Patti Hall, a 
secretary, slipped into acoma 
after falling debris punctured both 
her lungs and crushed her legs, 
knees and ankles. She did not 
wake for nearly two months. When 
she came to, the dead had all been 
buried. Hall, 60, recently got back 
on her feet, but she knows she will 
probably never be able to return to 
work at the relocated agency (its 
survivors, left). She is glad 
McVeigh has been found guilty 
but, she says,“I don’t think it’s 
going to heal a thing. It won't bring 
back 18 employees. There isn't 
anything in the world that’s gonna 
make up for what's been done.” 





with the help of the defense and with the 
permission of Matsch. The film is about 15 
min. long and shows Tim as a child with his 
family—a regular American kid. McVeigh’s 
mother, who is divorced from his father, 
will not testify, say sources, because she is 
not up to it. 

The defense also plans to call some of 
MeVeigh’s teachers and may introduce his 
elementary and high school records, copies 
of which Time has obtained. “Tim is a very 
self-confident student,” wrote Miss 
Chrzaszez, who taught McVeigh in sixth 
grade. “He works very hard in the class- 
room. I will him very much.” 
Throughout elementary school, McVeigh 
was described as “cooperative,” “friendly,” 
“helpful” and “well liked.” In high school 
he graduated 49th in a class of 177; his IQ 
was measured at between 119 and 123. 
Here, the defense will argue, was a boy 
with a good future, whose life somehow 
went awry. 


miss 
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Federal law allows the defense to raise 
any “circumstance of the offense that miti- 
gates against the imposition of the death 
sentence.” Under this provision, Burr 
hopes to explain to the jury that McVeigh 
was sincerely motivated by anger over the 
FBI attack at Waco. In his opening state- 
ment, he told the jury, “You will hear that 
the fire of Waco did keep burning in Mr. 
McVeigh.” Burr plans to play three video- 
tapes about Waco that influenced 
McVeigh: The Big Lie, The Waco Incident 
and Day 51. McVeigh will submit an affi- 
davit concerning his readings about Waco, 
and the defense will call Dick Reavis, the 
author of Ashes of Waco. Stuart Wright, the 
editor of Armageddon at Waco, will assist 
the defense on this week’s testimony. 

It is doubtful, even after all the defense 
witnesses have testified, that the jurors will 
feel any more indulgent toward McVeigh 
or that they will know him any better. He 
remains a mysterious figure. When he en- 
ters the courtroom, he continues to look 
relaxed and even jocular, until the jury 
comes in, and then his face goes blank. 
His only real confidant appears to be Jones. 
He had a birthday on April 23, when he 
turned 29; his lawyers gave him two flan- 
nel shirts and a box of Peppermint Patties. 
He spends most of his time in jail reading 
the piles of mail he receives. He also reads 
books. Last month it was W. Somerset 
Maugham’s The Razor's Edge, and he is 
now finishing Man's Fate by André Mal- 
raux. A book about a young man’s spiritu- 
al quest and one about revolutionaries— 
McVeigh must be taking both seriously. 

If the jury votes for the death penalty, 
the sentence will not be carried out any- 
time soon. Both the guilty verdict and the 
death sentence can be appealed, and this 
process may take at least three or four 
years. Should the execution day come, the 
method will be lethal injection. 

McVeigh has evidently 
Jones’ effort to win him a life sentence, 
but if he were true to his beliefs, he should 
welcome the hangman (or hypodermic 
man). For years, the book he has cher- 
ished is The Turner Diaries, a fictional ac- 
count of an uprising by a courageous band 
of white supremacists. Earl Turner, the 
hero, does not flinch at the idea of dying 
for his cause. Indeed, in the book’s final 
pages he joyfully embraces this fate. 
“Brothers!” he says, addressing an élite 
group called the Order. “When I entered 
your ranks for the first time, I consecrated 
my life to our Order and to the purpose for 
which it exists ... Now I am ready to meet 
my obligation fully. I offer you my life.” 
The jury may give McVeigh his chance to 
dothe same. —Reported by Patrick E. Cole/ 
Denver and Kevin Fedarko/Oklahoma City 
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McVeigh could be the best. ~ 
argument for executions, but his” 
case highlights the problems 

that arise when death sentences 
are churned out in huge numbers 






















































AND PUNISHMENT 


By ERIC POOLEY 


FTER WORKING SO HARD TO PREVENT A 
circus, Judge Richard Matsch was not 
about to preside over a lynching—or risk 
seeing the biggest case of his career re- 
versed on appeal. So on Wednesday, 
with prosecutors ready to explain in 
grisly detail why Timothy McVeigh de- 
serves death, Matsch ordered the jurors 
to lock away their feelings and remain “free from the 
influence of passion.” He ruled that government ev- 
idence designed to stir those emotions—wedding 
portraits, poetry, the testimony of a boy who missed 
his mom—would all be inadmissible. 

He might as well have tried to adjudicate a 
monsoon. That afternoon, Kathleen Treanor took 
the stand and told about kissing her four-year-old 
daughter Ashley goodbye and never seeing her alive 
again. After unspeakable days of waiting, Treanor 
recovered Ashley’s body from the rubble, buried 
the little girl, and trudged on. Seven months later, 
someone called from the medical examiner's office. 
“He said, “We have recovered a portion of Ashley's 
hand,” Treanor testified in a trembling voice that 
rose as she fought to get through each sentence, 
“‘and we wanted to know if you wanted that buried 
in the mass grave or if you would like to have it.’ And 
I said, ‘Of course, I want it. It’s a part of her.’ 

That was about all she could manage. Treanor 
dissolved, her body racked by sobs, and almost 
everyone in the courtroom dissolved with her. Ju- 
rors wept openly, survivors wailed, reporters groped 
for hankies and sodden bits of tissue. Through it all 
sat McVeigh, cold and silent as stone. At that mo- 
ment in that room, it seemed inconceivable that 
the jury could do anything but sentence him to 
death—and that anything but simple vengeance 
would be the reason why. When the day’s testimo- 
ny was over, even Matsch looked 
shaken. “You’re human, and I’m hu 








WHERE HE MAY DIE 


The only execution 
chamber in the federal 
prison system is in 
Terre Haute, Ind. It is 
not clear, however, if 
this is where McVeigh 
will receive lethal 
injection if he gets the 
death penalty. Two 
other states may have a 
claim: Colorado, where 
he was found guilty, and 
Oklahoma, which is 
preparing to charge him 
with 160 murders 





man too,” he told the jury. “[But] we 
are not here to seek revenge against 
Timothy McVeigh.” 

His honor may be speaking for 
himself. “It’s revenge for me,” ad- 
mits Roy Sells, a retired federal 
worker whose wife of 37 years was 
killed by McVeigh’s bomb. “It’s very 
simple. Look at what he’s done. 
Could anyone deserve to die more?” 

Those who lost something pre- 
cious in the blast—their loved one, 
their limb, their ability to see or hear, 
their capacity for joy—have earned 
this point of view. But what about 
the rest of us? While the horrific 








scale of MeVeigh’s crime seems to demand the ulti- 

mate penalty, there’s something unsettling about! 
the way so much of America is gearing up for a good? 
old-fashioned grudge killing. In a TIME/CNN polls 
last week, 78% of respondents—82% of men and 
75% of women—wanted McVeigh to receive the? 
death penalty. (About the same percentage favored * 




















AND PUNISHMENT / 


the death penalty generally.) Yet a closer 
inspection of their attitudes betrays Amer- 
ica’s conflicted thinking about capital pun- 
ishment. A 52% majority don’t think the 
death penalty deters people from commit- 
ting crimes, and 60% don't think 
vengeance is a legitimate reason to execute 
someone. Then what is America’s honest 
rationale for putting this man, or any other 
human being, to death? 


CVEIGH IS A SLENDER 
reed on which to hang so 
much human grief and 
loathing. His opacity—the 
blank look punctuated by 
occasional bursts of de- 
fense-table bonhomie—is 
especially revolting to 
those who sense that he fancies himself a 
prisoner of war on trial for collateral dam- 
age that he sees as the inevitable conse- 
quence of combat. That makes people 
want to see him dead, but it may be the best 
reason not to execute him—to deny him his 
bid for martyrdom, to keep him earth- 
bound and watch him slowly wither, not a 
hero to his cause but just another old jail- 
bird shuffling around his cell. 





CONTROVERSIES 


ON 


With life up against the strictures of law and order, the 
legal tactics can be rough, the judgments exacting, the 
missteps costly—and the appeals process very, very long 


In perhaps the most publicized 
death-row case outside of Dead Man Walking, journalist 
Abu-Jamal has sparred in court documents with prosecutors 
who firmly believe he should die. Along the way he has 
developed a worldwide following as a political prisoner and 
collected celebrity supporters. In 1981 someone shot and 
killed Philadelphia police officer Daniel Faulkner after he 
stopped a Volkswagen going the wrong way on a one-way 
street. The prosecution presented eyewitnesses and 
ballistics evidence indicating that the killer was Abu-Jamal, 
the brother of the Volkswagen's driver. Abu-Jamal was 
allocated only $800 for his defense, the jury took only hours 
to find him guilty and he was sentenced to death, a not 
atypical case. From death row, however, he managed to tapa 
potent political network and attract a high-powered defense 
team that has at various times elicited a courtroom 
recantation from one witness, cast doubt on the testimony of 
another, and pointed to contradictions in the original trial 
testimony and ballistics. Their work was sufficient to keep 
Abu-Jamal from being executed in August 1995 but not to 
overcome the reservations of Judge Albert Sabo, who has 
denied the prisoner's motion for a retrial. An appeal is 


pending before the Pennsylvania Supreme Court. 
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As the new poster boy for capital pun- 
ishment—perhaps the most effective since 
Ted Bundy—McVeigh is causing so much 
discussion that “it’s as if we have not had 
a death penalty until now,” says Bryan 
Stevenson, director of the Equal Justice 
Initiative of Alabama, a nonprofit organiza- 
tion that represents capital defendants. 
Foes of the death penalty find this trou 
bling, since McVeigh’s case is so unusual, 
but they should be grateful to him for re- 
opening a debate that was essentially over 
in America. Three-quarters of the public— 
along with the Congress, the President and 
the courts—is solidly in favor of capital 
punishment. In many states, executions 
there have been 34 of them since the be- 
ginning of 1996—have become workaday 
affairs, so routine they barely make the pa- 
pers or draw protesters to the prisons. 

By stirring up debate, McVeigh gives 
the abolitionists another chance to make 
their case by reminding people how little 
he has in common with the vast majority 
of death-row inmates. Where McVeigh is 
an unrepentant, white mass murderer who 
planned carefully, killed wantonly, worked 
to cover his tracks and enjoyed a compe- 
tent, $10 million defense, most death-row 
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inmates are poor people, disproportionate- 
ly black or Latino, often retarded or abused 
as children, and are represented by court- 
appointed greenhorns and burnouts better 
suited to traffic court—or, in their appeal 
stage, by no one at all. And where the case 
against McVeigh seems gold-plated, other 
defendants are sentenced to death on the 
basis of flimsy evidence, jury whim, prose- 
cutorial misconduct or the luck of the 
draw. Stephen Bright, director of the 
Southern Center for Human Rights, says 
that in three capital cases in Houston re- 
cently defense lawyers were observed to be 
sleeping during the trial. All three convic- 
tions were upheld on appeal, and one of 
the defendants has been executed. 
MeVeigh’s case is just so clean. “The 
danger is [when] somebody says, ‘If ever 
there was a case for the death penalty, this 
is the case,’” says Bright. “The problem is 
that we never limit it to that case. We have 
more than 3,000 people on death row, 
many without lawyers, and the over- 
whelming majority are not the Timothy 
MeVeighs or Ted Bundys or John Wayne 
Gacys.” Simply put, the most powerful ar- 
gument against the death penalty is that it 
is dispensed by a justice system that favors 
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Do you favor the death penalty for 
individuals convicted of serious crimes? 


74% 


20% 


Favor Oppose 


Do you think having the death penalty 
deters people from committing crimes? 


Yes 45% No 52% 


Do you think a loved one’s feeling of 
vengeance is a legitimate reason for 
putting a murderer to death? 


Yes 34% No 60% 


some defendants over others. In February, 


the American Bar Association called for a | 


moratorium on executions because “the 
administration of the death penalty, far 
from being fair and consistent, is instead a 
haphazard maze of unfair practices with no 
internal consistency.” 

McVeigh’s case gives the country a 
chance to confront more clearly the issue 
of why America, alone among Western 
democracies, puts people to death. Is capi- 
tal punishment meant to benefit society or 
provide comfort to the victimized? On the 
question of whether capital punishment 
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into his competency for execution.” 


In 1982 Arizona police found his boot 
marks near the bodies of two men. The 
government eventually won a murder 
conviction. Over the years, the Supreme 
Court has rejected repeated requests to 
review his case; he was due to die on May 
21. But on May 19, the Ninth Circuit Federal 
Court of Appeals in San Francisco granted 
Soe, * a 30-day stay, and it will hear arguments to 
: <5 determine whether it can override state- 
court rulings on Martinez-Villareal's competency to be executed. He has 
an|Q of 61, periodically attempts suicide and imagines being chased by 
birds and snakes. His original attorney has admitted he never thought to 
bring up his client's mental illness and retardation. Previously, the state 
claimed that the condemned man has “received an exhaustive hearing 


In 1978 he was allegedly 
involved ina robbery and murder at an 
Arizona jewelry store witha friend named 
Robert Dunbar. Dunbar turned over the 


Do you favor the death penalty for 
someone convicted of: Yes 


78% 
75% 
75% 
65% 
47% 
44% 


Murdering the President 
Murdering a police officer 
Murdering an ordinary citizen 
Sexually molesting a child 
Rape 


Selling drugs to children 





deters crime, McVeigh doesn’t shed much 
light; there’s no deterrence value in exe- 
cuting a zealot (true believers, after all, 
want to die for the cause), But deterrence 
is always murky; there’s no proof capital 
punishment discourages crime by anyone 
other than the criminals who get executed. 
Death-penalty proponent Glenn Lammi, 
chief counsel of the legal-studies division 
of the Washington Legal Foundation, ad- 
mits that “there are no convincing studies” 
tracking the relationship between the 
death penalty and the crime rate, because 
isolating one variable in a sea of factors 


(poverty, gun availability, alcohol use, 
policing techniques) is beyond our abili- 
ties. In a 1995 poll, 67% of police chiefs 
said they did not think the death penalty 
deters homicide. 

If faith in deterrence is dying (and faith 
in rehabilitation is virtually dead), belief in 
retribution is alive and well. Death-penal- 
ty foe David Bruck calls retribution “the 
only moral reason for punishment. It’s our 
way of expressing our common beliefs in 
what's right and wrong.” The question is 
what form retribution should take. At its 
most elemental level, retribution blurs 
with revenge. “Some animals deserve to be 
put off the face of the earth,” explains 
Richard Brill, a retired government cartog- 
rapher in Denver. But there’s a distinction 
to be made between revenge—a_ hot, 
deeply personal desire to hurt the malefac- 
tor—and retribution—a statelier and more 
carefully considered decision to uphold the 
values of society. 

At its most elevated level, as in the 
writings of the philosopher Walter Berns, 
this position assumes real moral weight. 
“Capital punishment,” writes Berns, 
“serves to remind us of the majesty of the 
moral order that is embodied in our law 





Something happened to drifters who worked at the 


Copeland farm in Missouri in the 1980s. They appeared to write a check to 
pay for cattle delivered to Faye and her husband Ray, and then turned up 
nearby with a bullet in their head. In 1990 Faye, who had marked off each 
victim's name with an X in the farm's books, was sentenced to death. 

But something was also happening to Faye Copeland during the 
1980s and for several decades previous. Ray was regularly beating her to 
a pulp. From the beginning of her murder trial, her lawyers argued that 
Ray had lied to her about the fate of the transients. They also wanted to 
argue that she might have accepted the lies because of Ray's history of 
beating her. Judge Richard Weber disallowed such evidence. 


When his trial came up, 
Ray Copeland accepted a deal 
for life without parole offered by 
the local prosecutor on the con- 
dition that Faye’s death sen- 
tence would be waived. But 
Judge Weber undid the deal. 
Ray Copeland received a death 
sentence for the murder of 
five men. He died of natural 
causes in prison. Faye, now 76, 
raises flowers in the nursery of 





stolen jewelry to the police, claiming that 
Carriger had given it to him. Dunbar then ac- 
cepted immunity from prosecution and tes- 
tified against Carriger, who was sentenced to 
death. However, after first recanting his 
testimony and then recanting his recanta- 
tion, Dunbar on his deathbed in 1991 said he, 


not Carriger, was the murderer. A three-judge panel of the Ninth Circuit 
Court of Appeals agreed with Carriger’s lawyers that Dunbar had been an 
unreliable witness but said Carriger had not proved he was “unquestionably 
innocent.” Last January the full court decided to reconsider the appeal. 
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SAM HARRELL 


the Chillicothe state prison for 
women. She is the oldest 
woman on death row. “She 
reminds me of my grand- 
mother,” says her lawyer, Kent 
Gipson. Her appeal, on the basis 
of the disallowed abuse evi- 
dence, is on the docket of the 
U.S. District Court for the 
western district of Missouri. 
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and of the terrible consequences of its 
breach ... The criminal law must be made 
awful, by which I mean awe-inspiring, or 
commanding ‘profound respect or rever- 
ential fear.’ It must remind us of the moral 
order by which alone we can live as human 
beings.” Which is to say, some animals need 
killing, if only to remind the rest of us ani- 
mals how to live. By this standard, state ex- 
ecutions evince more reverence for life 
than prison sentences that treat murder as 
something punishable by a lifetime’s worth 
of weight lifting and bad TV. 

As usual in this debate, the two sides, 
both convinced of their essential rightness, 
talk past and around each other. Abolition- 
ists like Bruck argue that life without parole 
is in some ways more retributive than 
death, not only because the convict has to 
accept his punishment for the rest of his 
days but because “it makes us more moral- 
ly energetic about punishment. We wake 
up each morning to punish some more.” 
And the death sentence, abolitionists be- 
lieve, implies that certain individuals have 
lost the right to call themselves human, an 
idea that runs counter to the Founding Fa- 
thers’ vision of inalienable rights that can 
neither be taken away for bad behavior nor 
awarded for good conduct. Those rights, 
says Amnesty International deputy director 
Curt Goering, “apply to all of us—even the 
worst. And in the end, they protect us all.” 

Or at least most of us. 


N ALABAMA, 69% OF THOSE EXECUTED 
since 1976 were black. In Georgia the 
figure is 55%. Even though blacks are 
more likely than whites to be the vic- 
tim of homicide, the overwhelming 
majority of capital cases involve 
crimes committed against people 
who are white. The disparity was at- 
tacked in a landmark 1987 case, McClesky 
v. Kemp. Warren McClesky, a black man 
convicted of killing a white police officer in 
Georgia, based his appeal on a study that 
showed killers of white people were four 
times as likely to get the death penalty as 
killers of nonwhites. That wasn’t enough to 
persuade the U.S. Supreme Court, which 
found in a 5-to-4 vote that the statistical 
disparity didn’t prove that McClesky had 
been sentenced to death because of skin 
color. McClesky’s charge was supported by 
a 1990 report by the General Accounting 
Office, which found that blacks who kill 
whites are sentenced to death at a far high- 
er rate than whites who kill blacks. 

Bill Clinton, who during his 1992 pres- 
idential campaign refused to use his power 
as Governor to stop the execution of a 
brain-damaged black convict in Arkansas, 
told Time in an interview last week that 
he is comfortable with the way the death 
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penalty is applied in America. Revisiting 
the question of discriminatory sentencing 
as part of the race-relations initiative he 
plans to unveil this week, he said, “would 
not be a fruitful line of inquiry. The 
Supreme Court has made a decision there, 
[and] overwhelming majorities of all racial 
groups favor capital punishment.” 

Like the President, most Americans 
just aren't sweating the fine points of the 
capital-punishment debate. While execu- 
tions are being abolished in most parts of 
the planet—exceptions include Iran, Iraq, 
China, Yemen and some former Soviet 
states—Americans seem to want more of 
them, with fewer appeals and delays. 
Thanks to Congress and the courts, they're 
getting their wish—especially in the 
“Death Belt” states of Texas, Virginia, 
Florida, Missouri, Louisiana, Georgia, 
Arkansas and Alabama, which together ac- 
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count for 78% of the executions America 
has seen since the Supreme Court reinstat- 
ed the death penalty in 1976. 

While states in New England and the 
Northern Midwest and Pacific Northwest 
either forbid capital punishment or rarely 
use the laws on their books, in the South 
putting people to death has become a part 
of life. That is especially true in Texas, 
which has had 127 executions since 1976, 
almost a third of the national total. Today 
448 people wait on death row in Texas. “If 
they keep going at the rate they're going,” 
says Stephen Bright, “it won't be long be- 
fore Texas will have executed more people 
than all the rest of the states put together. 
They execute so many people that nobody 
pays any attention at all.” 

Every year about 300 people receive 
the death sentence in this country and 


| about 35 leave death row—usually with the 


Total U.S. 


aid of electricity or an intravenous drip. | 
Most of the arrivals and all the departures | 
since 1976 have been state cases. If | 
McVeigh gets the death penalty, he will be 
only the 13th federal prisoner sent to 
death row since 1976. None of the others 
have yet been executed, a reminder that 
those aching for McVeigh’s death had bet- | 
ter stay patient. 

Why do appeals take an average of nine | 
years? When the Supreme Court reinstat- 
ed capital punishment in 1976, after a brief 
hiatus, it stressed that extreme vigilance 
should be applied in capital cases since 
death is, after all, the “most irrevocable of 
sanctions.” But the U.S. has spent the past | 
20 years trading that idea in for the ideal of | 
quick justice. The Supreme Court and the 
lower levels of the federal judiciary have | 
steadily narrowed the methods of appeal. | 
In 1984 and 1986, for example, the | 
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METHODS OF EXECUTION 


Number Number 
of states* executed 


Lethal injection 32 246 
Electrocution 10 36131 
Gas chamber 5 10 
Hanging 3 3 
(Delaware, New Hampshire, Washington) 





Supreme Court ruled that defendants were 
not entitled to special appeals reviews and 
that striking jurors from capital cases be- 
cause they oppose the death penalty was 
constitutional. In McVeigh’s trial, blast 
survivors who oppose capital punishment 
were barred by the prosecution from taking 
the stand during the penalty phase. Con- 
gress got into the act with the 1988 and 
1994 crime bills, which included the first 
modern federal death-penalty statute and 
extended the death penalty to more than 50 
different offenses. It was under one of 
those new statutes that McVeigh was ac- 
cused of the murder of federal law-en- 
forcement officials. 

The death system, in fact, needed re- 
form; the typical capital appeal costs the 
state more than imprisoning someone for 
life. Congress responded with the impres- 
sively titled Antiterrorism and Effective 
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Death Penalty Act of 1996, which makes it 
increasingly difficult for defendants to se- 
cure federal review of their cases, Thanks 
to such laws, the appeals process won't be 
taking nine years anymore—and those 
falsely convicted will have less chance of 
leaving death row alive. 

How many on death row are inno- 
cent? All or none, depending on whom 
you ask. Since 1976, however, 65 have es- 
caped the death house when their convic- 
tions were overturned. Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Thurgood Marshall once wrote, “No 
matter how careful the courts are, the pos- 
sibility of perjured testimony, mistaken 
honest testimony and human error re- 
main all too real. We have no way of judg- 
ing how many innocent persons have 
been executed, but we can be certain that 
there were some.” 

In 1985, to cite just one example, 
Rolando Cruz and another Chicago man 
were sentenced to death for the 1983 ab- 


duction, rape and murder of 10-year-old 


Jeanine Nicarico. The prosecution based its 


case on a “vision statement” from Cruz—a 


dream about the murder he'd allegedly re- 
counted to police. The conviction was over- 
turned, and Cruz was retried in 1990, but 
another man—who had actually confessed 
to the crime—was not allowed to testify, 
and Cruz was convicted on the same dream 
evidence. In 1994 the state Supreme Court 
overturned Cruz’s second conviction, and 


| the government began preparations for a 
| third trial; this time the key prosecution 


witness recanted, and DNA_ evidence 
cleared him. Cruz was acquitted in Novem- 
ber 1995. Three prosecutors and four cops 
have been indicted in the case. After 1 
years, Cruz is free—but under current fed- 
eral law limiting appeals, he might not have 
fared so well. 


HE GUILTY VERDICT THEY HAD 
awaited for two years, an Okla- 
homa City survivor said last 
week, “wasn’t enough.” Would 
the death penalty be enough? 
For a crime this extreme, can 
anything be enough? The sur- 
vivors know that “closure” is a 
cruel hoax, that the hole McVeigh created 
in their lives can’t be filled by court pro- 
ceedings, verdicts, even executions. Per- 
haps that is why a surprising number of 
them emerged this week to say they oppose 
death for McVeigh and believe they will 
heal faster if he is spared. No research in- 
dicates that survivors are more “satisfied” 
or that their anguish is lessened when the 
murderer is put to death. “What [survivors] 
are doing when they look for someone 
else’s death is to deal with the crime and 
punishment,” says Pat Bane, executive di- 
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rector of Murder Victims’ Families for Rec- 
onciliation. 
with their loss and grief. That is where they 
find closure.” 

One of the dirty little secrets of the 
death penalty, says Franklin Zimring, di- 
rector of the Earl Warren Legal Institute at 
the University of California, Berkeley, is the 
way it “aggravates the suffering of people 
it's supposed to protect.” Because capital 
punishment presents death as the target, 
the defendant “wins” for as long as he 
avoids execution. “We create a recipe for 
enragement and frustration,” Zimring says. 

Alabama has been doing doing its bit to 
hit the target. The state implemented mea- 
sures to speed up execution of some of the 
153 people on death row, even threatening 


to set execution dates for those who have | 


not completed their appeals. So far 
this year, the state has put just four 
men to death, but even with such 
limited numbers, there is a no-big- 
deal sense to the proceedings. “We 
keep it real low-key,” says veteran 
corrections officer Charles Bodiford. 

Last Friday at 12:10 a.m., it was 
Henry Francis Hays’ turn to die. 
His execution was cause for some 
self-congratulation in Alabama be- 
cause, unlike most of those who 
have been put to death before him, 
Hays is white. What’s more, he is 
the son of a Ku Klux Klan leader 
who, the prosecution said, ordered 
him to lynch a black as a “show of 
strength” in 1981, after a jury failed 
to convict a black man accused of killing a 
white police officer. Hays and a friend 
snatched 19-year-old Michael Donald off 
a Mobile street, then beat, cut, strangled 
and strung him up. Sixteen years later, 
with Donald’s older brother Stanley 
watching intently, Hays was strapped into 
the bright yellow chair inside Holman 
Prison in Atmore, Ala. Asked for his last 
words, a repentant Hays mouthed “I love 
you” to Stanley Donald, made a thumbs- 
up sign and died when the first high-volt- 
age cycle slammed into his brain. 

At that moment, “I believe my brother 
did a flip in heaven,” said Donald a few 
minutes later, but he wasn’t feeling so 
pleased. After 16 years of waiting, he said, 
“justice was not done tonight. There is no 
such thing as closure,” hé mused. “I would 
rather have had [Hays] ina ring one-on-one 
for 15 rounds and whipped him the way he 
whipped my brother.” 

Outside, in the impenetrable Alabama 
night, nobody had bothered with a 
protest. —Reported by Sally B. Donnelly and 
J.F.0. McAllister/Washington, Sylvester Monroe/ 
Atmore, Andrea Sachs/New York and Richard 
Woodbury/Denver, with other bureaus 
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“Instead, they need to deal | 
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A FATHER’S URGE TO FORGIVE 


By BUD WELCH 


RY WEDNESDAY AT 11:30, I'D MEET MY DAUGHTER JULIE-MARIE FOR LUNCH 
at a Greek restaurant across the street from the Murrah building. She spoke 
five languages and translated Spanish for the Social Security office there. 
But on Wednesday, April 19, 1995, I never got to have lunch with Julie- 

Marie. I miss her so—her smile, her kindness. She was only 23. 

Every day for a year, I'd come by the fence that encircles the footprint of the 
Murrah building, where it once stood, where she died. And during the first few 
months after the bombing, I was not opposed to the death penalty for Timothy 
McVeigh. But as time has gone on, I've tried to think this out for myself. Right 
now I’m trying to deal with forgiving. I can’t tell myself or anyone else that I've 
forgiven zeaey McVeigh, because I have not, But my spiritual being tells me 
I have to deal with that. And if he is sent to 
death row, or if he’s executed, I won’t be 
able to choose to forgive him. As long as 
he’s alive, I have to deal with my feelings 
and emotions. I’m afraid that it’s going to 
be a real struggle. But it’s a struggle I need 
to wage. And I can’t do that if he’s dead. 

There’s been enough bloodshed where 
this fence now stands. We don’t need to 
have any more. To me the death penalty is 
vengeance, and vengeance doesn’t really 
help anyone in the healing process. Of 
course, our first reaction is to strike back. 
But if we permit ourselves to think through 
our feelings, we might get to a different 
place. I was taught that even the souls of 
dastardly criminals should be saved. I 
think it is necessary, even for the soul of 
Timothy McVeigh. I think my daughter's 
position on this would be the same as 
mine. Since I've started expressing my 
views, I’ve been surprised by the number 
of people who tell me they feel the same 
way but were afraid to say anything for fear 
of offending those, like myself, who were 
most affected by the bombing. 

There are some other basic reasons 
why I’m opposed to executing him. First, it doesn’t make any difference. The 
bottom line is that my little kid’s not coming back. I'll have to deal with this till 
the day I die. Killing McVeigh will not change that. The second reason is that 
dead men don’t talk. If he’s in prison long enough, McVeigh may tell us what his 
thought processes were, why he did what he did, and who else was involved. I 
want to hear that information, even if comes out in the form of bragging. 

I now go to the fence about twice a week. I go at least once during the week, 
and I always stop by on Sundays after 12 o'clock Mass. This place has a lot of mean- 
ing for me, especially the elm tree in the parking lot. We call it the Survivor Tree. 
Julie always liked to park her little red Grand Am on the east side of that tree, in 
the shade. Now it’s the only living thing left in this place. When I go there, some- 
times I lean against the trunk, close my eyes, listen to the leaves and think about 
the way it used to be. Then I go down to the fence, and strangers will sometimes 
ask me questions: “Where was the front door to the building?” or “Where was the 
truck parked?” Then I tell them who | am, and they share their deepest thoughts 
with me. That’s a very positive thing—to touch and see and talk and visit. And to 
continue to tell the story of who my Julie-Marie was. a 
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Dear Mr. Responsible: 


You never missed the 7:12. You 
got a haircut every other Tuesday. 
You never left a wet bathing suit 
on the bed. Guess what, friend. 
You're done dottin’ i‘'s. This is 

the Buick Riviera. You can get a 
supercharged engine, a CD player 
with six speakers, and an ashtray 
big enough for two cigars. It’s not 
meant for carpooling, but then, 


neither are you. 
The Buick Riviera— 


You're due. 


Definitely due. 


Buick Riviera 


1-800-4-RIVIERA www.buick.com 
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Gallows, department of corrections, Smyrna, Del. 


Gas chamber, Maryland state penitentiary, Baltimore 





AND PUNISHMENT 
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DOORS — 
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ALL EXECUTION CHAM- 
bers, even the most 





antiseptic, stand as 
silent, smirking 
answers that blanch 
the irony out of 





St. Paul’s question 

“O Death, where is 
thy sting?” Death 
comes in several vari- 
eties. It can be incon- 
gruously vibrant like 
“Yellow Mama,” the 
electric chair in Al- 
abama used last week 
for the execution of 
ex-Klansman Henry 
Hays. Or death can 
have the rustic de- 
crepitude of the gal- 
lows in Delaware, 
which remains in op- 
eration. But on every 
chamber hang the 
words inscribed in 
Dante’s Inferno: 
“Abandon all hope 
you who enter here.” & 














Adulterated Standards 


What's the Pentagon to do when scandal snags the 
top candidate for Chairman of the Joint Chiefs? 


By MARK THOMPSON WASHINGTON 


S AIR FORCE GENERAL JOSEPH RAL- 
ston sought to become the nation’s 
No. 2 military officer last year, he 
pledged to the Senate to be “very 


candid and forthright” while harnessing | 


“traditional values” to help curb sexual 
misconduct in the military. But last week 
Defense Secretary William Cohen re- 
leased Ralston from that vow, declaring 
that Ralston’s secret, adulterous relation- 
ship 13 years ago wouldn’t “automatically 
disqualify” him from becoming the na- 
tion’s No. 1 military officer this fall. 

Or so Cohen thought. The Defense 
Secretary's assertion, while technically jus- 
tified under military law, hit Capitol Hill 
like the heat-seeking missiles Ralston once 
fired from his F-105 Thunderchief fighter 
over Vietnam. Some lawmakers immedi- 
ately charged that Ralston was getting a 
free ride for behavior that has sunk the ca- 
reers of several officers and drove First 
Lieut. Kelly Flinn out of the Air Force last 
month. “It is very clear that the Pentagon is 
selectively enforcing its rules on sexual 
conduct,” said Democratic Representative 


Nita Lowey of New York. “We cannot have | 


one set of rules for the big boys in the Pen- 


tagon and another for the rank and file.” 

Thus no sooner had the nation met 
Ralston than it prepared to say farewell. 
Within 24 hours of the disclosure, the Pen- 
tagon was distancing itself from the man 
Cohen had anointed as his choice to re- 
place Army General John Shalikashvili, 
and was scrambling to find a replacement 
to serve as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff before the Senate leaves town in Au- 
gust. Worries about a double standard 
aside, many military experts said the uni- 
formed services desperately need a leader 
with impeccable credentials in the realm of 
sexual ethics. In the wake of Cohen’s dis- 
pensation, even Colin Powell, Shalikash- 
vili’s predecessor, privately grumbled to 
friends that an admitted adulterer is not 
the kind of leader the Pentagon wants as it 
investigates charges of sexual misconduct 
in the U.S. military. 

Ralston’s tailspin came at the end of an 
unprecedented fortnight at the Pentagon, 
where senior officers held their breath 
amid almost daily charges and revelations 
about career-ending sexual misconduct. 


No sooner had the Air Force completed its 
awkward ejection of Lieut. Flinn than alle- 
gations of wrongdoing by officials high and 
low began landing in the Pentagon’s back- 
yard. Army Major General John Long- 
houser, commanding general of Aberdeen 
Proving Ground, decided last week to re- 
tire after a telephone tipster told Army in- 
vestigators of an affair Longhouser had had 





IN HAPPIER TIMES: Ralston with Defense Secretary Cohen 


five years ago. Army Brigadier General 
Stephen Xenakis was relieved of the com- 
mand of all Army medical operations in the 
Southeast region two weeks ago because of 
an apparent “improper relationship” with 
a civilian nurse who was caring for his ill 
wife. And last week Sergeant Major of the 
Army Gene McKinney, the top enlisted 
soldier in the Army, offered to resign to 
avoid facing prosecution for sexually ha- 
rassing female colleagues. What looked 
like equal time to some feminists was re- 
garded as a witch-hunt by old-timers. 

And so Cohen said he had to “draw a 
line.” But that line seemed skewed in favor 
of a man with four stars on his shoulder and 
32 years of service. The Pentagon chief and 
his aides spent much of last week splitting le- 
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gal hairs to show why Ralston’s transgres- 
sion wasn’t as severe as Flinn’s. Whereas 
Flinn, the Air Force’s first female B-52 pilot, 
lied about her affair and disobeyed an order 
to stop seeing her boyfriend, Ralston had his 
fling when the then colonel and his first wife 
were separated. Because Ralston and his 
love, a married CIA employee, were attend- 
ing the Pentagon’s National War College at 
the time, he had no troops under his com- 
mand. Cohen reasoned that Ralston didn’t 
hurt “good order and discipline” and conse- 
quently didn’t warrant punishment. The 
need for top military officers to serve as 
moral beacons “does not come from notions 
of perfection,” Cohen said, but from pos- 
sessing “the character to acknowledge our 
| mistakes honestly and then make things 
right.” Perhaps so, but 
public concern about a 
possible double standard 
forced Cohen to launch a 
< fresh review of the matter 
» on Saturday. 

Cohen learned of Ral- 
ston’s affair only last Mon- 
day from reporters who 
had heard of it from Ral- 
ston’s former war-college 
classmates. His only dis- 
cussions with Ralston on 
the matter have been over 
the phone (the general 
was on an official, week- 
long trip to central Asia). 
Ralston, 53, told Cohen 
the affair occurred while 
he and his first wife, Lin- 
da, were separated. She 
disputes that assertion, 
claiming the affair contin- 
ued and led to their 1988 
divorce. The next year 
Ralston married his cur- 
rent wife, who was not in- 
volved in the affair. 

Ralston thanked Co- 
hen for his support and said he has tried to 
learn from his mistake. “Our armed forces 
are composed of human beings that strive 
to meet the highest standards every day,” 
he said, “but I am acutely aware of human 
strengths and human frailties.” So too is 
the White House, which in the midst of 
the Paula Jones battle has no desire to see 
a few days of televised hearings about 
adultery or anything else sensational be- 
fore the Senate. And so the chances of Ral- 
ston’s securing the nomination seem to be 
in a fatal dive. The Pentagon is screening 
a handful of new candidates for the post, 
examining their backgrounds with a fine- 
toothed comb for any sexual impropri- 
eties. The last-minute choice can only 
hope he has a history but no past. m 
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Troubles for Thompson's Show 


Wily Democrats and G.O.P. skeletons gum up his campaign-fund probe 


By MICHAEL WEISSKOPF WASHINGTON 


T WAS GOING TO BE THE CONGRESSIONAL 
inquest of the decade. A journey deep 
into the addled soul of American poli- 
tics. More FBI agents on board than 
tracked down John Dillinger. Enough big 
donors under oath to fill out a fund raiser. 
Even a man from Watergate swinging the 
gavel. It would be must-see TV: Big Fred 
Thompson and his Donorgate hearings. 
But a month before the curtain is sup- 
posed to rise, the Senate hearings on cam- 
paign-finance abuse are shaping up like the 
movie Titanic, an ambitious production that 
Hollywood can’t seem to bring to the screen. 
By last week Thompson, an ex-actor who 
was chief Republican counsel in the Water- 
gate hearings, was still looking for the basic 
elements of political spectacle: star witness, 
clear story line, boffo ending. Virtually every 
principal figure on the foreign-money side of 
the scandal plans to take the Fifth or has 
fled—bankrollers James Riady, Charlie Yah 
Lin Trie and Pauline Kanchanalak are living 
in Asia, beyond the reach of subpoenas. 
Thompson may be hoping to fill in the 
blanks with a team of gumshoes he dis- 
patched to Asia last Friday. But so far, 
committee sources tell TrME, the six inves- 
tigators—two FBI agents, three G.o.P. staff 
members and one Democrat—have lined 
up appointments with only two bit players 
of the more than two dozen people they 
had hoped to interview. State Department 
officials tell Time the China leg of the trip 
was canceled after the communist govern- 
ment refused to allow independent fact 
finding there. Instead Beijing promised to 
allow the team to meet with government 
officials to discuss in general terms the 
allegation that China funneled money to 
Democrats through a cast of Asian Ameri- 


Unavailable witnesses ... 


Stellar figures like 


either 
take the Fifth or cannot be subpoenaed 
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DISCOURAGED: Thompson, the veteran of Watergate, was supposed to be the star of 
televised Senate hearings, but if things do not improve, he may end up playing the goat 


cans. The panel had tried on its own to set 
up missions to four countries by going from 
embassy to embassy in Washington. But 
foreign governments insisted on working 
out approval for this through the State De- 
partment—a basic piece of protocol that 
Thompson finally acceded to. 

Last week his committee got worse 
news. The most compelling new develop- 
ment in the foreign fund-raising scandal 
centers on a donation to Thompson’s party. 
According to documents turned over to 
Senate investigators on Friday, then G.o.P. 
chairman Haley Barbour discussed the 
possibility of helping a Hong Kong tycoon 
get business in China if he forgave a $2.2 
million loan to a Republican think tank. 
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Staff meeting with the 
deputy chief of staff, gets the word out first 
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Barbour has denied this latest allegation. 
Thus what has already been an un- 
wieldy probe, with its shifting geography 
and characters, has the makings of a p.r. 
nightmare for the G.o.P. The oft-delayed 
opening of the hearings, last set for July 8, 
seems likely to slip again—perhaps to July 
15 or even September. The Democrats can 
take much of the credit: first, they forced a 
strict Dec. 31 limit on Thompson’s hearings 
and sharply cut the funds for Congress- 
man Dan Burton’s probe in the House. 
And lately the most telling shots in this 
guerrilla war have been called by the White 
House itself. The President’s defense team 
operates with a bunker mentality, scrawling 
messages in erasable marker to avoid the net 


and Democratic tactics 
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Senator 
Democrats bolster White House defenses 


and other 














of subpoenas. At 8:45 every morning, the 
“senior command”—a dozen lawyers, politi- 
cal aides and spokesmen—meet in the office 
of deputy chief of staff John Podesta to pro- 
ject where the Republicans are heading and 
how they can be headed off. They have man- 
aged this with the collaboration of Senate 
Minority Leader Tom Daschle while still 
providing most of the documents Thompson 
has sought, as well as dozens of interviews. 
And playing offense, the Democrats have 
asked to subpoena records of G.0.P. groups 
to delve into their fund-raising tactics. 
What delights the White House is that 
so much of what went wrong in last year’s 
Democratic campaign is almost impossible 
to reduce to TV sound bites. And what frus- 
trates Thompson is that anything about ille- 
gal foreign cash and straw donors that can 
be condensed has already been splashed 
on U.S. front pages since October. Virtu- 
ally every hot document the White House 
turned over to him has been deliberately 
released to reporters by the Administration. 
Last week the White House struck again. 
A story Thompson was eyeing as a center- 
piece involved Roger Tamraz, a major Dem- | 
ocratic donor who wants to build an oil 
pipeline from the Caspian Sea to Turkey. 
Part of the story broke in March in the Wall 
Street Journal: the cia was allegedly enlisted 
by Democratic chairman Don Fowler to fa- 
cilitate a National Security Council meeting 
for Tamraz, who was seeking the U.S.’s bless- 
ing for his project. Republicans hoped that 
juicy details, still buried in White House files, 
would show “how the system went awry,” in 
the words of one. On Tuesday night the West 
Wing “push-out” squad told reporters that 
while Tamraz failed to win U.S. support, he 
got far on his campaign connections. After 
meeting Tamraz at a March 1996 fund- 
raising event, Clinton asked counselor Mack 
McClarty to “follow up” on the oil financier’s 
proposal. Later an Energy Department offi- 
cial interceded with the Nsc, citing Tam- 
raz’s pledge to double the $200,000 he had al- 
ready given Democrats. “We've taken away 
their first day of hearings,” a White House 
aide said. A G.0.P. committee source agreed: 
“The Democrats have done this brilliantly.” 
Thompson, who has an eye on the 
White House himself, is discouraged but 
not defeated. “We've been stonewalled,” 
griped committee spokesman Paul Clark, 
but he added, “There’s still important ma- 
terial we haven't got” and “700,000 pages 
of documents to go through.” Yet the sense 
of a lost opportunity is starting to infect the 




















G.O.P. troops. “If the hearings are a success, 
fine, Thompson gets the credit,” said a | 
House leadership aide. “If they sputter and 
don’t produce anything, Thompson gets 
the blame.” —With reporting by James Carney, 
Viveca Novak and Douglas Waller/Washington 





The Peril of Prosecutorial Passion 


HAT DO YOU CALL SOMEONE WHO WORKS IN SECRET WITH A MULTIMIL- 
lion-dollar budget, pressures wives to testify against their husbands, 
compels state agencies to turn over the names of thousands of workers 
who might have a grudge against their employer—all in order to learn 
whether a Cabinet member got some free football tickets and a few other gifts? 
The answer: independent counsel Donald Smaltz, who has become a walking, talk- 
ing argument for changing the way this nation investigates its high public officials. 

Whitewater’s Kenneth Starr is the independent counsel Democrats love to 
hate. But Smaltz has the distinction of making even the most neutral lawyers ar- 
gue that Attorney General Janet Reno should think twice before triggering any 
more such appointments. Smaltz was asked to determine whether former Agri- 
culture Secretary Mike Espy took favors from companies, including chicken-pro- 
cessing giant Tyson Foods, that had business before his department. But after 
spending more than $9 million, Smaltz has compiled a record that shows the per- 
2 ils of prosecutorial passion. Last week he suffered 
2 his most serious rebuke, when a federal judge 
* granted a new trial to convicted Tyson lobbyist Jack 
3 Williams. Reason: Smaltz’s prosecutors had failed to 
+ tell Williams’ lawyers that one of their main FB wit- 
nesses had admitted lying under oath in an unre- 
lated matter. (A Smaltz spokesman said the lack of 
disclosure was unintentional.) Last month the 
judge in another case related to the Espy probe 
refused to give a convicted defendant the prison 
time requested by prosecutors, sentencing him in- 
stead to a year in a halfway house and implying that 
Smaltz had been overzealous. In March a federal 
judge threw out Smaltz’s case against Espy’s broth- 
er Henry, saying the government didn’t have 
enough evidence to prove that he had defrauded 
federal election authorities or lied to get a bank loan 
when he tried to win Michael’s old House seat. 

Smaltz has scored some successes. He has 
snagged plea bargains or guilty verdicts in eight 
cases, including the conviction of Sun-Diamond Growers, a California raisin- 
and-nut cooperative, for, among other things, giving Espy luggage, meals and 
transportation. But even before his recent big losses, lawyers were complaining 
that Smaltz and his deputy Ted Greenberg have acted like wayward cowboys. 
Hiram Eastland, a lawyer representing former Espy aide Ron Blackley, says 
Smaltz’s lawyers put Blackley’s wife on the stand and tried to get her to testify 
against her husband despite the long-standing marital-privilege doctrine. He 
says they also hauled the aide’s son out of college midterms, sent him before a 
grand jury and threatened him with perjury to pressure his father into a plea 
bargain. Starr has had to tell Smaltz to back off from delving into issues involv- 
ing Clinton. Some FBI agents and several attorneys have left the investigation 
because of what they considered its excesses. Two former Smaltz staff members 
have told Time the counsel took liberties with government resources by regu- 
larly asking employees to watch his home while it was being cleaned, Smaltz’s 
spokesman says such charges are “without merit.” 

Smaltz is now deciding on his final indictments before wrapping up by sum- 
mer. He has granted chicken tycoon Don Tyson immunity from prosecution for 
anything but perjury; and last week Tyson testified for a third day before a grand 
jury. Smaltz’s next targets? The likeliest include Tyson Foods, company spokesman 
Archie Schaffer, lobbyist Jack Williams (in a new indictment) and of course 
Espy. Attorneys for those parties say they expect no letup from the man who has 
given his staff watches that bear his name, the independent-counsel seal and the 
words IN RE MICHAEL ESPY. —By Viveca Novak/Washington 





SMALTZ: So far, he’s turned 
up little in his costly probe 
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CRITICS WANT BOLDNESS: The President chats with kids at Garrison Elementary School in Washington 








Talking the Talk, But... 


Will Clinton’s race-relations initiative go beyond rhetoric? 


By KAREN TUMULTY WASHINGTON 





HEN IT COMES TO TALKING ABOUT 

race relations in America, Bill 

Clinton may well be the most elo- 

quent white politician since Lin- 
coln. But his calls to action have often 
substituted for action itself. Which is why, 
as Clinton prepares to unveil his much 
trumpeted initiative on race relations this 
week, civil rights leaders are having no dif- 
ficulty containing their enthusiasm. 

“A certain amount of skepticism is well 
founded,” Clinton conceded last week in an 
interview with Time. “But I think we 
shouldn't put ourselves in the trap of saying 


you're either going to spend a whole lot of 


new money on some strategy that’s now 
known, or you're just going to talk, and noth- 
ing in the middle counts.” Yet his critics are 
worried that that may be precisely the prob- 
lem. They say that in confronting the great 
racial divide three decades after the govern- 
ment outlawed most forms of discrimina- 
tion, the President may have finally found an 
issue for which bold actions—such as cham- 


pioning the inner cities—are the minimum | 


needed to make any progress at all. 
So far, Clinton’s goals are vague, and so 
are the means he proposes for reaching 





| them. The President will appoint a high- 


profile, seven-member advisory panel 
whose findings will be the basis of a report 
to be issued by the President in the summer 
of 1998. Clinton insists it will look well be- 
yond what is currently known about race 
and its traditional black-white focus. “We 
know now from the population trends 
what we will look like 30 years from now. 
What we need to decide is what we're go- 
ing to be like,” he said. “We are a truly 
multiethnic, multiracial society, and the 
most integrated big country in human his- 
tory. What will this mean?” That is a ques- 
tion he will raise at a series of town-hall 
meetings throughout the country. 

Race is indeed an area in which just 
talking can accomplish something. Civil 
rights leaders say Clinton’s greatest 
achievement on race was the 1995 affirma- 
tive-action speech in which he vowed to 
“mend it, not end it,” articulating a deft 
consensus where it seemed none was pos- 
sible. But when toughness is called for, the 
President has more often than not disap- 
pointed them. “On this issue he does not 
come into the bully pulpit with much moral 
authority,” complains black author and ac- 
tivist Roger Wilkins. 

Last week, for example, the President 





2 said he hopes to “convince people 
that they should revisit some of 
- the issues that were involved in 
z Proposition 209,” California’s 
? anti-affirmative action initiative; 
8 but when it was actually on the 
2? ballot and forceful opposition 
might have cost him some votes in 
the largest state, candidate Clin- 
ton rarely brought it up. And with 
the courts hacking away at prefer- 
ential treatment of minority col- 
lege applicants, critics say Clin- 
ton would do more to help them 
attain higher education if he were 
to pour money into improving ur- 
ban elementary schools rather 
than giving tax breaks and schol- 
arships to middle-class kids. 

Nor has Clinton made the 
most of the tools he has in hand to 
remedy inequality. It has taken 
more than six months to find a 
new chief for the Justice Depart- 
ment’s civil rights division, al- 
though an announcement may 
come this week. His Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Commis- 
sion is seriously backlogged, his 
Office of Federal Contract Com- 
pliance is considered ineffective, 
and he has not filled legions of va- 
cancies on the federal bench. 
“The problem with his challenges 
to the country is that he doesn’t do 
his job first,” complains former White House 
counselor Bill Curry. 

Instead, the past few months have seen 
Clinton in moment after moment of safe, al- 
beit powerful, racial symbolism—appearing 
with Jackie Robinson’s widow or formally 
apologizing to the black victims of the gov- 
ernment’s syphilis experiments of the 
1930s. Says Clifford Alexander, who served 
as chairman of the EEoc during the Johnson 
Administration: “It is not a civil rights pro- 
gram to be ina golf cart with Vernon Jordan. 
It is not a civil rights program to go into a 
black church and cry. It is not a civil rights 
program to apologize to a group of people 
who were harmed 60 years ago.” 

But there is one reason to think this ef- 
fort by a President who grew up in segre- 
gated Arkansas may help close the breach. 
Clinton says he chose to take on race rela- 
tions “to get America to take advantage of 
the good times.” Crime is down, the early 
headlines on welfare reform are promising, 
and prosperity has taken some of the re- 
sentment out of affirmative action. “He's 
now going into the bell lap of his presiden- 
cy,” says Henry Cisneros, Clinton’s former 
Housing Secretary. “If he wastes this mo- 
ment, he'll never get it back.” —With reporting 
by J.F.0. McAllister/Washington 
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THE 


TROUBLES 
SHE’S SEEN 


Betty Shabazz, the widow 
of Malcolm X, is critically 
burned in a fire allegedly 


By RICHARD LACAYO 


THIRTY-TWO YEARS AF- 
ter Malcolm X was 
gunned down in a New 
York City auditorium, 
his widow would still 
speak of him at times 
in the present tense. 
“Malcolm thinks,” Betty 
Shabazz might say. 
Or, “Malcolm’s advice 
is...” On May 19 she attended celebrations 
to mark what would have been his 72nd 
birthday. “This has been the greatest day of 
my life,” she told friends later. “Every- 
where I went, I heard his voice on tapes.” 
But after her husband’s death, Shabazz 
didn’t exactly linger in the past. She got a 
doctorate in education administration, 
eventually became director of public rela- 
tions at Medgar Evers College in Brooklyn, 
N.Y., and raised the six daughters he left be- 
hind. Sometimes she also helped raise the 
grandson named after her slain husband, 
because life so often proved too much for his 
mother. Life was never too much for Betty. 

Or almost never. Last week three gen- 
erations of the Shabazz family were bound 
into a single knot of misery. In a New York 
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Malcolm X in '63 
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City hospital, Shabazz was in extremely 
critical condition with third-degree burns 


over 80% of her body, the result of a fire in- | 


side her Yonkers, N.Y., apartment. Police 
say the blaze was set by her grandson, who 
had lived with her for most of the past two 
years and returned in April after a brief, 
rocky stay with his mother in San Antonio, 
Texas. Friends and neighbors say Malcolm, 
12, wanted to live again with his mother Qu- 
bilah, who had been briefly in the news in 
1995 when she faced charges for plotting to 
kill Nation of Islam leader Louis Farrakhan. 

Though never as visible as Coretta 
Scott King, Shabazz, 61, is likewise revered 
as the widow of a martyred black leader. As 
news of her condition spread last week, 
King and the poet Maya Angelou rushed to 
her hospital room. Jesse Jackson called 
from London. President Clinton faxed a 
message. But because of her age and the 
extent of her burns, doctors were pes- 
simistic about her chances for survival. 

Of all the Shabazz children—just before 
his death, Malcolm X took the name Malik 
El-Shabazz 
marked most deeply by the traumas of her 
early life. When her father was shot, the 
four-year-old girl was close by with her 
three sisters and pregnant mother. A week 


it was Qubilah who was 
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set by her grandson 





| earlier the family’s home in Queens, N.Y., 


Later Qubilah 
father had 
worked in a grocery store. “I was always an- 
gry he left me behind,” she said. “If he were 
a simple store clerk, he would still be here.” 
Though Qubilah attended Princeton 
University, she dropped out to move to 
Paris, drifting through small jobs and room 
ing houses. Her son’s father has been de- 
scribed as a Nigerian she met at school. In 
time she and Malcolm landed in Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., where she thought about killing 
Farrakhan, a man her mother believed had 
conspired in her father’s death. The govern- 
ment’s case against Qubilah rested on taped 
conversations in which she talked about the 
plan. But the tapes were provided by a dubi- 
ous witness, Michael Fitzpatrick, a former 
schoolmate of Qubilah’s who was also an FBI 
Farrakhan himself was among 


fire-bombed. 
wished her 


had been 


would say she 


informer 
the many who eventually labeled the whole 
affair a setup, charging that Fitzpatrick had 
pushed Qubilah into the scheme so he 
could turn her over in exchange for lenien 
cy on drug charges he faced. 

One outgrowth of the case was a rap- 
prochement, at least in public, between 
Betty Shabazz and Farrakhan, who helped 
raise funds for the family’s legal expenses. 





An arrangement with prosecutors allowed 
Qubilah to avoid trial but also required her 
to undergo psychiatric, drug and alcohol 
treatment. She moved to San Antonio and 
began working at a radio station partly 
owned by Manhattan borough 
president Percy Sutton, a family friend 


former 


who was once her father’s lawyer. 

Qubilah’s deal with prosecutors called 
for all charges to be dropped if she did not 
commit a crime for two years. Last month 
she passed that milestone and resigned 
from the radio job, hoping to open a shop 
selling the knitted wool clothing she loves 
to make. But though neighbors and co- 
workers describe her as pleasant and qui- 
et, her life in San Antonio was still a mess 
Five months after she arrived, police were 
called by neighbors who heard music from 
her apartment but 
piling up untouched outside. A police re- 
port says Qubilah came to the door intoxi- 
cated, explained that she had been drink- 
ing for several days and asked to be 
returned to the rehabilitation hospital. 
Last November, in another incident, she 
called 911 to report being thrown against a 
wall by a former boyfriend. 

While Qubilah tried to make it in Texas, 
her son stayed with his grandmother in New 


noticed newspapers 


York. But in December, Qubilah married 
Theo Turner, who once served time for bur- 
glary. Soon after, Malcolm traveled west to 
join them. At Redeemer Lutheran School, 
where he entered eighth grade, teachers say 
he made friends easily. “He didn’t wear a 
big X on his T shirt,” says principal Randy 
Harrison. “He was just Malcolm.” He 
seemed to like his new stepfather, who 
would come to watch him play basketball. 

That may have made it all the more 
painful for him when his mother’s new 
marriage began dissolving almost immedi- 
ately. A few weeks after the marriage was 
annulled, Turner was arrested in connec- 
tion with a complaint filed by Qubilah in 
which she claimed he had pushed her out of 
acar during an argument. Soon after, police 
were called again when Qubilah reported 
that her son had attacked her. When the of- 
ficers arrived, Malcolm told them he was 
angry about her drinking. She insisted that 
her son was schizophrenic but had not tak 
en his medication in two years. Police took 
them both to a psychiatric hospital. 

By that time Malcolm was starting to be 
absent from school for days at a time. His 
grades were dropping. He transferred to a 
public school but lasted just a few days. In 
April, after his mother called police again to 
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QUBILAM SHABALS, above, arrives 
at family court with lawyer Sutton. 
Charges stemming from her 
alleged scheme to kill Farrakhan 
were dropped, but she was 
plagued by problems with alcohol 
and a turbulent marriage 


MALCOLM, left, is led from family 
court in handcuffs. The 12-year- 
old boy's fights with his mother 
prompted a decision last month to 
send him back to his grandmother 
in New York. Friends say he 
wanted to stay in Texas 





calm another of their fights, Malcolm was 
sent back to New York. People who know 
them say Qubilah seemed relieved but that 
Malcolm was homesick for Texas and his 
friends there. A young friend of his in New 
York told reporters that Malcolm recently 
asked him whether, if he made enough 
trouble, he might be sent back west. Police 
believe he set the fire, then fled. One offi 
cer has said that, after police found him 
wandering the streets later that night, Mal 
admitted the rhe 
lawyers, who are moving to suppress that 


colm crime boy’s 
statement because no parent or attorney 
was present when he gave it, say Malcolm 
told one of them a different story. 


Mother and son were both in family 


court last week, where Qubilah often 
reached over to wipe away Malcolm’s 
tears. Prosecutors say they will press 


charges “to the fullest.” Meanwhile, Betty 
Shabazz rests precariously in the hospital 
where she underwent three painful opera- 
tions last week to replace her burned flesh 
with temporary grafts of artificial skin. For 
much of her life, one of her personal mot- 
toes has been “Find the good and then cel 
ebrate it.” This time, the good may be too 
hard to find. —Reported by Hilary Hilton 
Austin and Marguerite Michaels/New York 
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The Death of a Teacher 


One life lost speaks for all those devoted to the minds of the young 
By Roger Rosenblatt 


N THE METALLIC GOLD LIGHT OF NEW YORK’S PARK AVE- 

nue Synagogue, the students approach Jonathan Levin’s 

burnished casket, cluster for a moment, then take their 

seats. Over 250 come, black and Latino students from the 
William H. Taft High School in the South Bronx, where 
Jonathan taught English. The school has a history of assaults 
and violence; in 1994, Mayor Rudolph Giuliani sent a dozen 
policemen to patrol the surrounding streets. 

The kids arrive in kids’ outfits of baggy jeans, high-tops, 
sweat shirts, bright blues, yellows, purples, greens. For most 
of them it is their first time in a syna- 
gogue. They stare with respectful 
interest at the formally dark-clad 
mourners enacting the sad familiar 
rituals of funerals—the brief em- 
braces and the exchanges of helpless 
looks. A few of the students tremble 
and sob. One, verging on hysterics, 
has to be led away. The first of 
the eulogists, a college buddy of 
Jonathan’s, praises him as “one who 
knew how to love and teach kids.” 

These are the kids he loved and 
knew how to teach, and it is they— 
among the many hundreds of distin- 
guished and powerful people who 
have come to honor the son of Time 
Warner's cEO, Gerald Levin—who 
speak for his worth. Jonathan, 31, was 
murdered last week in his home. For 
his family the grief is personal, un- 
bearable. For his students the loss is 
nearly as great. That one of the two ac- 
cused killers turns out to be a former 
student provides an especially mind- 
less end for a man whose work con- 
cerned reason and learning. He was 
tortured and shot to death for $800. 

Jonathan came from money and 
prominence, both of which he ab- 
jured, That is why his death was noticed, but not why it was 
notable. Like thousands of others who bring will and intelli- 
gence to difficult schools in America’s cities, he gave young 
people his life. 

This is the sort of person friends say he was: loose, ten- 
der, open, funny. His one-bedroom apartment was a hostel 
where anyone could go to crash—on the couch, in the tub. 
The dog he picked out at an animal shelter was selected “be- 
cause Jonathan thought he couldn’t survive the aggressive- 
ness of the other dogs.” There was no ostentation in him, as 
there is none in his father. Someone recalls that Jerry told his 
son, “Id like to talk to you about finances.” Jonathan replied, 
“I'd love to Dad, but I’m a little strapped today.” 

But the students paint their own pictures. A colleague of 
Jonathan’s reads their responses to his death. One writes, 
“You were one of the few to understand us.” Another: “Who 
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will be there to tell me I can make it?” One laments that 
there will be no one around to argue with about the Knicks 
and the Yanks. Jonathan used to take the kids to ball games, 
and he never missed theirs. A student writes, “He has left me 
alone in this cold world.” 

What he gave them specifically was the past and the pres- 
ent unfrightened by each other. He taught them Macbeth and 
Gatsby. The problem was how to persuade kids who have been 
told that they live on the fringes of society that the sturmings of 
ancient Scottish noblemen and of rich Long Islanders in pink 
summer shirts had something to offer 
their lives. The answer (Could he 
make them believe it?) was that they 
too had the hearts of kings and the 
longing for a green light at the end of 
a dock. And culture was a two-way 
street: rap to Shakespeare and back. 
The trick was to see the world as rich, 
plentiful, various, and theirs. 

Another colleague tells the con- 
gregation that Jonathan believed “no 
student should get a free ride.” He 
could be playful with them because 
he took them seriously. That is what 
touches the depths of their sorrow 
now. They weep for him and for 
themselves. Maybe they wonder if 
he dreamed it all up, if they are in 
fact as valuable as he found them. 
These kids are used to disappoint- 
ment and desertion. 

In Jewish law no one is more im- 
portant than a teacher; the only 
source of authority that is not divine is 
learning. Maimonides said that one 
must “rend his garments for the death 
of a teacher.” In Deuteronomy (6: 7) 
children and students mean the same 
thing. The rabbinical literature of the 
Pirke Avot lists 48 ways to be an ideal 
teacher. One must have an understanding heart and a sense 
of awe at the mystery of life and of other human beings. The 
mere act of teaching implies that one wishes the world well. 

Rabbi William Lebeau gives the final eulogy of the day. 
He speaks of Jonathan’s “joy” in teaching and, in a tacit ref- 
erence to the murder, warns against cynicism and despair. 
Even God despaired, he says, when he decided to drown the 
world. It took Noah to prove that a human being could be a 
worthwhile invention. 

The service ends. The students mix with the others as the 
vast crowd flows out into the bright cool New York after- 
noon. It was not true that Jonathan had left them alone in the 
cold world. They had one another, and they had themselves. 
He had not taught them how to live (Who can do that?), but 
he had taught them to live. And this was the immutable gift 
of one who knew how to love and teach kids. a 
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COHABITATORS: An unhappy 
President Chirac, left, must now 
live with his rival Jospin 





A New French Twist 


After calling a snap vote, Chirac gets stopped and 
must now share power with his Socialist rival 


By THOMAS SANCTON PARIS 


EVEN WEEKS AGO, FRENCH PRESIDENT 
Jacques Chirac impetuously decided 
to call a snap election, hoping that 
unhappy voters would give him a 
new mandate to push ahead on the tough 
economic reforms aimed at making his 
country ready to join the European com- 
mon currency in 1999. But the French in- 
stead took the opportunity to slap Chirac 
and his austerity program, demolishing the 
right-wing majority in the National Assem- 
bly and installing rival Socialist Lionel 
Jospin as Prime Minister. Now the white- 
haired, square-jawed Jospin will share 
power with Chirac in an arrangement the 
French charmingly call “cohabitation.” 
Rarely has any political leader inflicted 
such a devastating wound on himself and 
his party. And Jospin, who barely lost to 
Chirac in the last presidential election, has 
promised big changes. He and his allies 
said they would fight France’s stubborn 
12.8% unemployment rate by creating 
700,000 government-backed jobs, reduce 


54 


the workweek from 39 to 35 hours with no 
loss in pay, suspend planned privatiza 
tions, cut the sales tax and raise the mini- 
mum wage. The leftist platform, if imple 
mented, threatens to send the deficits 
soaring and derail French chances of meet- 
ing the tough criteria for joining Europe’s 
single currency, the euro. With Germany 
racked by increasing doubts about its own 
ability to make the grade, the French elec 
tion touched off a new though probably ex- 
aggerated round of Euro-pessimism 
Chirac campaigned in 1995 on promis- 
es of jobs, tax cuts and pay hikes, but he 
abruptly reversed himself six months later. 
Result: record low popularity ratings for 
Chirac and his Prime Minister, Alain Jup- 
pé. Last week's result was thus more a re 
jection of Chirac than a full embrace of the 
left. The cohabitation may not be easy to 
manage. Jospin, 59, is an austere former 
diplomat and economics professor who 
has promised to change much of the Pres- 
ident’s economic policy. Chirac, 64, is an 
instinctive political operator who is deter- 
mined to trim France’s huge welfare state 
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But they are likely to try to get along. “Nei- 
ther man seeks a fight,” says political ana- 


lyst Pascal Perrineau. “Chirac doesn’t have 
the means. He’s a naked king now 

The most important issue for the two 
headed government will be France’s atti- 
tude toward further Europe integration 
Citing the late Socialist President Francois 
Mitterrand’s leading role in negotiating 
the Maastricht Treaty 
for combining Europe’s currencies, the 
Socialists claim to be staunch supporters 
of the monetary union. But there is an ob 
vious contradiction between Jospin’s eco 


which sets the rules 


nomic policies and the Maastricht re- 
quirements. “Their economic recipes are 
diametrically opposed to what is needed to 
join the euro,” says Pierre Lellouche, a for 
eign policy adviser to Chirac. Seeking to 
calm such fears, Jospin said last week that 
his promised economic measures would 
be introduced only gradually. Quicker ac- 
tion is urged by the Communists, who 
hold three Cabinet posts and whose 39 
votes Jospin needs to muster a majority in 
the Assembly 

The Socialists are calling for 
changes or additions to the Maastricht 
Treaty, a document that most experts say 
cannot be renegotiated. Among the Social- 
ists’ conditions for joining the euro are an 


also 


insistence that Spain and Italy be included 
bitterly 
adoption of a pact endorsing measures to 


(which Germany resists), the 


boost jobs and growth, and the creation of 
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an “economic government” as a political 
counterweight to the future European 
Central Bank. 

For German Chancellor Helmut Kohl, 
though, all talk of tinkering with the Maas- 
tricht rules is anathema—and a potential 
threat to his re-election chances next year. 
“Kohl's already having trouble selling the 
German public on the idea of exchanging 
their hard D-marks for soft euros,” says 
Paul Horne, a Paris-based international 
economist with Smith Barney. “If Jospin 
puts conditions to the Germans that they 
can’t accept, it’s goodbye euro.” No wonder 
Kohl made a long phone call to Chirac the 
day after the election to seek assurances on 
France’s future European policy. 

A crucial test will come next week, 
when Jospin and Chirac head to Amster- 
dam for the European Summit. There the 
ministers are due to approve the contro- 
versial, German-inspired “stability pact,” 
intended to impose continued budgetary 
rigor once the euro is launched. But Jospin 
has denounced the pact as a “super- 
Maastricht.” If he sticks to that position in 
Amsterdam, the launching of the euro 
could be delayed or even scuttled. 

Despite the potential crisis, France’s 
economy is on target to satisfy the Maas- 
tricht criteria, including the key require- 
ment that budget deficits not exceed 3% of 
the gross domestic product by the end of 
this year. That accomplishment would be 
due to the spadework of Chirac and Juppé, 
who have already done much of the hard 
work of belt tightening, downsizing and 
preparing to privatize unprofitable state 
industries. But their efforts to tackle more 
structural reforms like deregulation, labor- 
market flexibility and trimming back the 
welfare state have met with stubborn pub- 
lic resistance. 

The voters’ rejection of Chirac sug- 


gests that the French may have some con- | 


genital inability to face the competitive 
realities of the modern world. Most 
French analysts, however, put the blame 
on a failure of leadership. “Yes, the 
French have clung to an old social model, 
but by default,” says economist Albert 
Bressand. “No other policy was articulat- 
ed to them. The French are slow to mod- 
ernize because of inappropriate leader- 
ship left and right.” 

Paradoxically, the Socialists just might 
be in a better position to carry out free-mar- 
ket reforms than the right. And if Jospin can 
sell the French on modernization with a 
human face—not unlike Britain’s Tony 
Blair, who is pushing Thatcherism with a 
softer edge—he will have done his country 
a historic service and boosted his presiden- 
tial chances in 2002. tt 
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Canada Dividing Itself 


Prime Minister Jean Chrétien stays in power, but 
no political party can claim a national mandate 


HE CAMPAIGN ADVERTISE- 

ment was designed to 

push buttons, and it did. 

Framed in tight close-up 
were four politicians from 
Canada’s mainly French-speak- 
ing province of Quebec, includ- 
ing the incumbent Prime Min- 
ister, Jean Chrétien. A red line 
slashed across their faces. Wasn't 
it time that voters heard a voice 
for “all Canadians” and “not 
just Quebec politicians?” asked 
the narrator. Incensed Quebeckers 
charged the sponsors of the ad, the west- 
ern-based Reform Party, with bigotry and 
racism. In the west, by contrast, the mes- 
sage struck a sympathetic chord. The Re- 
form Party went on to capture 60 seats in 
Parliament, second only to Chrétien’s vic- 
torious Liberals. 

The ad and last week’s election drama- 
tized a new deterioration in Canadian po- 
litical life. The new Parliament is more re- 
gionally Balkanized than at any other time 
in the country’s 130-year history. The Re- 
form Party nearly swept the provinces of 
Alberta and British Columbia but failed to 
pick up a single seat east of the Prairies. In 
Quebec the separatist Bloc Québécois took 
a majority of the 75 seats in its home 
province. And even Chrétien’s Liberals de- 
pended for two-thirds of its majority on a 
single province, Ontario. The new fault 
lines could not come at a worse time. Que- 
bec separatist leaders have sworn to hold a 





CHRETIEN: Only a 
narrow majority 
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referendum on independence 
within two years 

Prime Minister Chrétien is 
already blamed by opponents 
for coming within 50,000 
votes of “losing the country” in 
the last referendum, in 1995. 
His government has attempt- 
ed to promote the idea of 
Canadian unity in Quebec and 
has tried to persuade the coun- 
try’s provincial leaders to 
recognize Quebec as a “dis- 
tinct society” in the country’s constitu- 
tion. “It’s a question of dignity,” Chrétien 
told Time last week. “The fact that 85% of 
Quebeckers speak French is not a con- 
cept. It’s a reality.” 

But such a change would require the 
consent of voters in western Canada. There 
the Reform Party leader, Preston Man- 
ning, campaigned specifically against such 
constitutional recognition for Quebec. In 
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| Canada’s new Parliament, that position is 


likely to gain currency. “We have seen the 
true face of the rest of Canada, and it is Pre- 
ston Manning,” said a former Quebec 
politician last week. 

With Manning's party the official op- 
position, many are worried that his hard- 
ball tactic will only galvanize nationalist 
sentiment in Quebec. Canada is without a 
truly national political party to bridge the 
deepening regional divides, creating the 
fear that it is a country slowly falling 
apart. —By Andrew Purvis/Ottawa 
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The Albright Touch 


By turns charming and tough, the new Secretary of 
State doesn't flinch from unquiet diplomacy 


By DOUGLAS WALLER WASHINGTON 





HE FIVE U.S. ARMY BLACKHAWK HELI- 


the session. As she began reciting a laun- 
| . . . . . 
| dry list of Serbian violations of the peace 


copters swooped down on the Croa- | 


tian village of Prevrsac, and out of 

one climbed U.S. Secretary of State 
Madeleine Albright with a gaggle of re- 
porters and cameramen in tow. She had 
just given President Franjo Tudjman a 
public lecture in Zagreb 
for failing to live up to 
the peace accord that 
ended the Yugoslav 
civil war 18 months 
earlier. In Prevrsac, 
standing, with cameras 
rolling, in front of a 
burned-out Serb home, 
she dressed down one 
of Tudjman’s min- 
isters over Croatian 
attacks against re- 
turning refugees. “It’s 


accord, Milosevic did just that, interrupt- 
ing with a patronizing smile: “Madame 
Secretary, you're not well informed.” Al- 
bright, who had spent three years in Bel- 
grade as a child, retorted, “Don’t tell me 
I'm uninformed. I lived here.” 
vic’s smile disappeared. 


SWEETNESS AND A 
TWO-BY-FOUR 


Secretary of State Madeleine 
Albright’s style of diplomacy is an 
interesting mix—tough talk and 
friendly banter. Some examples: 


Albright softened up 
Russian Foreign 
Minister Yevgeni 
Primakov by giving 


Milose- | 


disgusting,” Albright 
snapped. Secretaries of 
State usually make their 
protests to foreign lead- 
ers in private. Albright 
delivered hers with a 
two-by-four with the 
whole world watching. 

It’s been only four 


his granddaughter an 
autographed picture 


of President Clinton 


SOMEBODY AT THE 
STATE DEPARTMENT 
LOVES ME, read the T 
shirt Albright gave 
Senator Jesse Helms. 
He sent her some 


months since she was 
sworn in, but already 
American diplomacy is 
feeling the Albright 
touch. Her interpreters 
spend more time sit- 
ting silently; during a 
Paris visit, she con- 
ducted her meeting 
with Foreign Minister 
Hervé de Charette in French, one of five 
languages she speaks. Her speechwriters, 
chained for four years by Warren Christo- 
pher’s stilted delivery, are now free to insert 
colorful one-liners into the text of public 
statements. Harried bodyguards make her 
wear a bulletproof vest at times. Albright’s 
public diplomacy in risky spots overseas 
often makes them nervous. 

Foreign leaders are discovering that 
she’s difficult to bully. Before meeting 
Slobodan Milosevic in Belgrade, her 
aides warned that the Serbian President 
would try to throw her off stride early in 
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barbecue for the flight home 


Serbian President 
Slobodan Milosevic 
made the mistake of 
trying to browbeat 
her in Belgrade. But 
his smile vanished 
when she snapped back at him 





The country’s first female Secretary of 
State, however, has been careful to culti- 
vate other men whose help she needs. “It 
makes a big difference ... if you can get on 


| a first name basis with a foreign minister,” 


Albright told Time. She has exchanged a 
dozen letters and phone calls with usually 
dour Russian Foreign Minister Yevgeni 
Primakov, who now greets her with flowers 
when she flies to Moscow. The two even 
share private jokes. During one of their 
first meetings, Albright recounted that she 
learned that her Georgetown house was in- 
fested with termites. Now, whenever Pri- 
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makov’s aides try to quibble over a promise 
he has just made in negotiations, Albright 
will quip, “The termites are back,” and the 
two laugh. 

Back home Albright has made more 
than a dozen out-of-town trips to talk up 
foreign policy with Americans or to let in- 
fluential Senators show her off with con- 
stituents. Her most ardent courtship has 
been of Senator Jesse Helms, the Foreign 
Relations Committee’s curmudgeonly 
chairman whose home state of North Car- 
olina Albright has visited twice. During 
her trip there last March, she spoke at 
Helms’ alma mater and attended a birth- 
day dinner for his wife. When Albright 
boarded the Air Force jet to return to 
Washington, she found on her seat a bag 
of barbecue he had 
had delivered. 

It’s too soon to tell 
, how much difference 

the sound bites and 
8 charm campaigns are 
' making. With the bar- 
becue came a promise 
=: from Helms not to 
N= block the Senate from 
a: voting on a treaty ban- 
» ning chemical weap- 
2 ons. Albright persuad- 
2 ed Primakov to drop 
an objection on NATO- 
troops levels, which 
opened the way for 
= Russia’s signing an 
. agreement with NATO 
last month on the al- 
liance’s expansion into 
Eastern Europe. 
: But Albright wasn’t 
= intimidating enough 
= to force Tudjman or 

Milosevic to surren- 
* der war criminals or 
allow hundreds of 
thousands of refugees 
= to return to their 
i homes. Helms is still 
* willing to make trou- 

ble for the Adminis- 
tration, announcing last week that he 
would block Massachusetts Governor 
William Weld’s nomination to be ambas- 
sador to Mexico. 

Albright has made little headway in oth- 
er parts of the world. The Israeli- Palestinian 
talks have broken down, and China has ig- 
nored her calls to stop jailing dissidents. 
“She clearly has a sharper and more public 
style,” says Richard Haass, director of for- 
eign policy studies at the Brookings Institu- 
tion. “But if this were a report card, at best 
you'd give her an incomplete.” The final 
grade depends on results. tt] 
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MADNESS ON MADI 


The advertising game is having a chaotic year, 
with accounts changing hands at a record rate. 
Why? Because the public is not paying attention 


By JOHN GREENWALD 


ANY OF THE NATION’S BIGGEST 
advertisers have a new slogan 
for their advertising agencies: 
Get Lost! Consider United 
Airlines, which dumped Leo 
Burnett, the giant Chicago 
agency that created one of the most mem- 


orable ad campaigns in aviation history, | 


“Fly the friendly skies.” Now it’s bye-bye, 
friendliness—hello, hostility. United hired 
Minneapolis, Minn., maverick Fallon 
McElligott to handle the carrier’s $60 mil- 
lion U.S. account. Fallon’s in-your-face ads 
trash air travel, playing up canceled flights, 
lousy food and surly personnel. The punch 
line, “Rising,” implies that compared with 


Wouton’T IT 
BE GREAT IF WE 
COULD ALL FLY 
COMMERCIALS? 


the rest of the airline industry, United is 
heading in another direction. 

A lot of heavyweight advertisers are 
headed in different directions, including 
Domino’s Pizza, Delta Air Lines, Reebok 
and the Asc television network. Account 
changes are rippling at a record pace 
through the U.S. advertising industry, 
which handled $52 billion in domestic me- 
dia billings last year. (Billings measure 
clients’ ad spending, on which agencies 
take a cut as fees; 15% used to be standard, 
although the rate varies.) The U.S. Army, 
beset by sex scandals and an increasingly 
hard time recruiting new soldiers, is 
putting its $80 million account—now held 
by Young & Rubicam—up for review. That 
couldn’t be more fitting, because the ad 
wars are turning Madisgh Avenue into a 
shelled-out battleground where huge 


chunks of business are blasted loose and 
flying around, creating career casualties 
when they land. At Burnett, a boardroom 
coup in March toppled ceo Bill Lynch and 
his protégé, Jim Jenness, and restored 
chairman Rick Fizdale to the CEo job. 

Burnett’s troubles reflect the indus- 
try’s turmoil. Certainly there’s plenty of 
business available. Ad billings have been 
rising at an average rate of about 6% a 
year. But given the plethora of media out 
lets—print, radio, TV, cable, satellite and 
now the Internet—competing for con- 
sumers’ attention, it’s easier than ever for 
messages to get lost or ignored. So even 
though his airline was enjoying a record 
year financially, United chairman Gerald 
Greenwald sacked Burnett in October, 
noting that today’s hate-to-fly passengers 
hardly regard the skies as friendly. 

While Burnett was still reeling, its 
$100 million Miller Lite account was also 
heading for Fallon (which does work for 
TIME as well) in a stealth campaign 
launched by Philip Morris Ceo Geoffrey 
Bible, whose company owns Miller. Bible 


~~ 


Ayer was AT&T’s agency for 
88 years. But relationships 
_ are coming apart. Young & . 
$100 million account: 
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SON AVENUE 


had earlier warned Burnett's Fizdale that 
he was “lighting a blowtorch” under the 
agency to get it to create sharper and more 
youth-oriented ads for the flagging Lite 
brand. In the meantime, he also asked Fal- 
lon to work on Lite, in secrecy. In late De- 
cember, Miller Brewing CEO Jack Mac- 
Donough paid a surprise visit to Fizdale 
with a Merry Christmas, you're fired. “We 
were blindsided,” Fizdale says. 

All this agency hopping is testing the 
long-held view that a brand can’t be built 
overnight, and needs to be cultivated and 
nurtured systematically. “A successful 
brand has a personality and a conversation 
with consumers,” says Steve Goldstein, 
president of marketing for Levi 

Strauss, which has used Foote, Cone & 
Belding and a predecessor agency for 65 
» years. “But if you keep changing the voice 


vice 


© of the person talking, it’s very hard for con- 
sumers to trust a brand.” 

Yet long-term client-agency marriages 

* are becoming as rare in the ad business as 

= lasting marriages in real life. 

soned Burnett after 31 years, while 


United jetti- 
Delta 








bolted the $100 million Reebok 
account when the company began 
pe shee crannies Se ieee 


REPRINT: After a dud launch, Kodak fired 
J. Walter Thompson from its $100 million Advantix 
account and reloaded with Ogilvy & Mather 


ended a 51-year relationship with BBDO 
South in March and took up with Saatchi & 
Saatchi. Overall, the tenure of the average 
ad account has dwindled from seven years 
to five since 1984. “The big change is that 
things are increasingly competitive, and 
it’s getting tougher and more meanspirit- 
ed,” says Peter Georgescu, president of 
Young & Rubicam, which has $7.4 billion 
in worldwide billings. Of course, Georges- 
cu has also been in there pitching. Y&R 
snatched United’s $60 million overseas ac- 
count and media buying from Burnett last 
year and grabbed $100 million worth of 
AT&T business away from N.W. Ayer, the 
phone company’s admaker for 88 years. 
One of the fiercest debates in the in- 
dustry today is over what, exactly, consti- 
tutes good advertising in an era when 
“any focus group of 15-year-olds can play 
back to you your marketing strategies,” 
according to Bob Kuperman, CEO of 
TBWA Chiat/Day (billings: $3 billion), 
which took away a $200 million Taco Bell 
account from Bozell in March. He adds, 
“In reality, 95% of advertising is a waste of 






















THE SWITCH IS ON 


Accounts that changed ad agencies in 1997 


BANKAMERICA CORP. 
BILUNGS $60 million 
LOSER Ketchum Advertising, 
San Francisco 
WINNER Deutsch, New York and 

Santa Monica, Calif 


BAYER (ALEVE) 
BILLINGS $70 million 
LOSER D’Arcy Masius Benton & 
Bowles, New York 
WINNER BBDO Chicago 


DELTA AIR LINES 
BILLINGS $100 million 
LOSER BBDO South, Atianta 
WINNER Saatchi & Saatchi 
Advertising, New York 


DOMINO'S PIZZA 
BILUNGS $75 million 
LOSER Grey Advertising, New York 
WINNER Campbell Mithun Esty, 
Minneapolis (creative); J. Walter 
Thompson USA, Detroit (media) 


GATEWAY 2000 
BILLINGS $70 million 
LOSER Carmichael Lynch, 
Minneapolis; Finex, London 
Optimedia, London; Dentsu, Tokyo 
Winner D’Arcy Masius 
Benton & Bowles, |. 


GTE CORP. 
BILLINGS $80 million 
LOSER Focus GTE, Dallas 
and Temertin McClain, Dallas 
WINNER Ogilvy & Mather, New York 


METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER 
BILLINGS $90-$100 million 
LOSER Saatchi & Saatchi/Pacific, 
Torrance, Calif 
WINNER BBDO Worldwide, | A 


PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. 
BILLINGS $250 million 
LOSER Saatchi & Saatchi 
Advertising, New York 
WINNER Leo Burnett USA, Chicago 


(print buying and planning) 
Bb 


SUN MICROSYSTEMS 
BILLINGS $60-$70 million 
Loser J. Walter Thompson USA, 
San Francisco 
WInWER Lowe & Partners/SMS, 
New York and San Francisco 


TACO BELL CORP. 
BILLINGS $200 million 
LOSER Bozell, Costa Mesa, Calif 
WINNER TBWA Chiat/Day, Venice, Calif 


(creative only) 
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money that isn’t listened to or believed.” 

Kuperman’s shop, the home of the En- 
ergizer Bunny, is big on ads that create a 
buzz. Chiat’s celebrated “Toys” commer- 
cial for Nissan generated plenty of that last 
year by never showing a car. Whether the 
tactic encouraged buyers is unclear, Sales 
of Nissans are up 7.9% so far this year, but 
factors like lower prices helped. Says Alan 

Jottesman, managing director of West 
End Communications/Consulting in New 
York City: “You can’t tell what an ad means 
for sales because there are too many other 
contaminants.” 

Many advertisers aren’t buying that 
explanation, and they're booting out agen- 
cies right and left. Sales down this quarter? 
Can the agency. “Advertising is a signifi- 
cant budget item and a discretionary one,” 
observes O. Burtch Drake, ceo of the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, which represents 580 shops. 
“It’s not like a factory, which you can’t just 











up and move. You can pick up and move to 
a new agency on 90 days’ notice.” 

Adding to the churn is the game of mu- 
sical marketing chairs that is a constant oc- 
currence amid today’s mergers, downsiz- 
ings and restructurings. “Look at the 
velocity of people changing jobs,” says 
Richard Kirshenbaum, co-chairman of 
Kirshenbaum Bond & Partners, a New 
York boutique with $250 million in 
billings. “It’s hard to develop loyalty when 
so many people are leaving.” Says Keith 
Reinhard, chairman and ceo of DDB 
Needham Worldwide (billings: $9.6 bil- 
lion): “If you counted the number of 
changes among marketing executives, you 
would see a [concomitantly] high number 
of clients putting their accounts in review.” 

With so much business up for grabs, 
hard-hit Burnett (billings: $5.82 billion) 
has won some battles too. The agency 
pulled a $250 million Procter & Gamble 
account away from Saatchi & Saatchi in 





January and brags about its quirky cam- 
paign for Altoids (“The curiously strong 
peppermints”), a 200-year-old brand of 
British breath mints. Burnett says the ads 
have brought Altoids from nowhere to a 
10% share of the $235 million U.S. market 
for breath mints in just three years. Says 
Linda Wolf, Burnett’s group president for 
North America: “When it comes to being 
edgy and offbeat and getting our point 
across, we do it well.” 

Getting the point across has never been 
more difficult, but that is what agencies are 
paid to do. “What it comes down to is posi- 
tioning a product in the mind of consumers 
so that it’s relevant to them,” says Bobby 
Calder, a marketing professor at North- 
western. “When that’s been done, it’s mis- 
sion accomplished.” And until that’s been 
done, expect more ad campaigns to change 
their tune as more clients send their agen- 
cies packing. —Reported by Stacy Perman/ 


New York and Ron Stodghill Ii/Chicago 
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Why the Hot Agencies Are Way Out of Town 











“IT’S TRUE, AS YOU GET OLDER, THE KNEES 
are the first thing to go” reads the tagline 
above a picture of a toddler in jeans 
ripped halfway up the leg. 

The award-winning ad touts a pair of 
reinforced rompers by Healthtex, a lead- 
ing purveyor of juvenile apparel. But the 
folks who dreamed up the campaign work 
neither on Madison Avenue nor in the gi- 
ant agencies of Los Angeles or Chicago. 
Instead they labor in, of all places, Rich- 
mond, Va. Situated among tobacco ware- 
houses and antiques stores, the Martin Agency was once known 
for regional work, such as its “Virginia is for lovers” campaign. 
But recently Martin snagged a $55 million account for Saab cars 
away from a New York City agency; Coca-Cola is another client. 
Billings are up 25%, to $355 million. Drawls Mike Hughes, the 
agency's soft-spoken creative director; “Maybe we're just more 
wide-eyed and in touch with Middle America right here in 
Richmond.” 

Martin has helped make Rich- 
mond one of the hot spots cropping 
up in erstwhile advertising back- 
waters from Portland, Ore., to Win- 
ston-Salem, N.C., and Minneapolis, 
Minn. Periodically, breakaway bou- 
tiques emerge from big-city agen- 
cies, get hot, then are reabsorbed 
when they start bagging big ac- 
counts. Now, the quest for an adver- 
tising edge has sent brands like 
ESPN and McDonald’s scurrying 
way off Madison. 

Among the most widely recog- 


Fallon McElligott’s 
Antihero, Dick 






Mocking traditional advertising to sell beer 


nized is Portland’s Wieden & Kennedy (1996 billings: $525 
million). Its gritty, muscular spots for Nike featuring Tiger 
Woods and Michael Jordan have helped the athletic-shoe 
maker uphold its market leadership; other clients include Mi- 
crosoft, Coca-Cola and Miller Genuine Draft. President Dan 
Wieden counts acid-dropping Merry Prankster Ken Kesey, 
author of One Flew over the Cuckoo's Nest, as a friend, which 
might give some hint as to the agency's creative mind-set. 

In Minneapolis, Fallon McElligott (1996 billings: $355 
million) has become one of the hottest agencies in the 
country. Fallon takes risks most agencies wouldn't dare. 
The agency grabbed the faltering Miller Lite account from 
Leo Burnett and created a campaign that outraged many 
within the industry. Miller Lite’s new TV spots viciously at- 
tack advertising standbys—machismo, sex, telemarketing— 
with spots “approved” by “Dick,” a faux “creative super- 
star.” Sample: an older couple necking on a couch. The 
campaign, designed to reach the crucial twentysomething 
age bracket, has helped lift the brand’s supermarket sales 

12% since January. Says Scott Do- 
naton, executive editor of Advertis- 
ing Age: “Fallon likes to take the 
status quo and just shake the hell 
out of it.” But being risky doesn’t 
necessarily mean being effective. 
Fallon’s work for McDonald’s Arch 
Deluxe featured kids frowning at 
the prospect of an “adult” ham- 
burger. So too did the grownups. 
The burger bombed. McDonald's 
parted company with the upstart and 
picked a new agency: Leo Burnett, 
big, conventional and in downtown 
Chicago. —By Adam Zagorin/Washington 
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The career is a dream. The pens are from Cross. 





~ 4 1987 } 
Graduation gift from 
parents, who hoped it 
would be used for 
writing resume. 
Actually used to 
keep journal of travels 
through Europe. 


With so many unexpected styles 


{ress} — 
Gift from girlfriend, 
to celebrate first job. 
Used to write her a 
Dear John letter after 
discovering initials 
belonged to another 


boyfriend. 





you may surprise yourself. From $1 
Call 1-800-ATCross for engraving information or for the*nearest retailer. lifetime-mechont 


Gift from co-workers 
to celebrate leaving 
and starting own 
company. Used to sign 
away house, car and 
retirement account 


as collateral for 


bank loan. 





2.50'to $400 


{1993} 
L 


Bought to draw up 
first multi-million 
dollar deal, which put 
company on industry 
“top ten to watch” list. 
Also used to write 
check paying off 
bank loan. 


7 


Gift from employees 
to celebrate early 
retirement after IPO 
raised twenty-five 
million dollars, Used 
to keep journal 
through Europe. 
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Exit exams may whip America’s schools into 
shape, but some good kids pay a heavy price 


By JAMES S. KUNEN 


OMMENCEMENT IS NOT AN END, 
it is a beginning, graduates 
around the country are being as- 
sured this spring. But for Cather- 
ine Cockrell’s dreams and aspira- 
tions, her high school graduation 
ceremonies may have marked 
the beginning of the end. 

Denied the chance to graduate with 
her classmates at Paris (Texas) High 
School, she attended the event anyway and 
bravely joined their celebration. “It’s kind 
of hard,” she confessed. “I’m the oddball. 
Everybody else has a diploma, and I don’t.” 

Cockrell went to all her classes, did all 
her homework, earned all her credits. But, 
like just one other of her 162 classmates, 


she could not pass Texas’ statewide high | 


school exit exam. Cockrell had enlisted in 
the Army, having passed its qualifying test, 
and was getting ready to ship out the week 
after graduation. But without passing the 


LAST HURDLE: TAAS questions like this decide kids’ future 






Texas Assessment of Academic Skills, she 
could not get a diploma, and without a 
diploma, her enlistment was void. 

“Some people get testaphobia,” she 
says. “I passed my math classes with flying 
colors, but I get to that TAAs test and my 
mind’s like blank. I have no idea why.” 
She'll try once more in July, but if she fails, 
all her plans will have come to nothing. 

That’s what happened to Lee Hicks, 
Paris High School should’ve-been class of 
93. Had he lived 14 miles away in Okla- 
homa, which has no statewide exit test, 
he'd have received a diploma and would 
now be serving his country in the Navy. In- 
stead Hicks serves customers in a Paris su- 
pe »rmarket; he won management's Aggres- 
sive Hospitality Award for 1996. “He’s a 
great employee, a bright young man—ex- 
tremely hardworking,” says store director 
Larry Legg. “He has the capability to go as 
far as he wants.” But how far can one go 
without a high school diploma? 

More and more young Americans may 
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ROK 
LEFT BEHIND: Cockrell, denied a diploma by 


find themselves in Hicks’ and Cockrell’s 
shoes. So-called high-stakes testing is the 
latest silver bullet designed to cure all that 
ails public education, and accountability is 
the vocabulary word of the day. High 
schools, it is widely believed, are graduat- 
ing too many kids who haven't mastered 
basic skills. Solution: all students, even af 
ter passing their courses, must also pass a 
statewide standardized “exit 
test” to graduate. And the 
test scores can then be used 
to gauge how well teachers 
and administrators 
are doing their jobs. 

Already 18 states have 
high school exit tests. Nation- 
al tests, endorsed by Bill Clin- 
ton and George Bush before 
him, will begin in 1999 with 
fourth-grade reading and 
eighth-grade math. The tests 
are supposed to serve only as a 
benchmark to assess educa- 
tional progress, but they could 
one day lead to nationwide 
graduation standards. Now 
Wisconsin Governor Tommy 
Thompson and IBM chairman 


school 


Louis Gerstner Jr., co-chairs of last year’s 
Education Summit, are adding to the pres- 
sure, enlisting companies to pledge that 
they will look at young applicants’ acade- 
mic records, including exit-test scores, 
rather than rely only on interviews and 
job-skill tests. 

Texas is a national leader in high- 
stakes testing, having instituted a 
statewide high school exit exam in 1985 at 
the urging of a committee chaired by Ross 
Perot. Since then scores have climbed. In 
1993, 51% of Texas 10th-graders passed all 
three sections of the TAAs—math, reading, 
writing—on the first try. This year 67% did. 
(Students get eight tries over three years.) 

But low-income and minority students, 
often trapped in inferior schools, fail at a 
disproportionate rate. About 9% of the 
state’s black and Hispanic seniors—7,380 
last year—fail the exit test; less than 2% of 
whites do. The Texas N.A.A.c.P. has com- 
plained to the U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion’s Office of Civil Rights that the raas has 
a discriminatory impact. A ruling may be 
announced this week. “We're not against 
testing,” says state N.A.A.C.P. president Gary 
Bledsoe, “but testing should be used as a di- 
agnostic tool, not for punitive purposes.” 








Texas’ high school exit test, hugs a graduating friend at commencement: “It’s kind of hard. I'm the oddball” 


Cultural bias has been weeded out of 
most standardized tests—the sats don’t ask 
questions about chablis—and Texas offi- 
cials insist that the TAas is race neutral. 
But even if a test is fair, it can be put to uses 
that are not. Low Taas scores, for example, 
have not been shown to correlate with the 
inability to do any particular job, but the 
lack of a high school diploma does correlate 
with the inability to find work. Should stu- 
dents poorly educated by substandard 
teachers be further penalized when they 
can’t pass a test? What about good students 
who just don’t test well? Argues Linda Dar- 
ling-Hammond of Teachers College at Co- 
lumbia University: “The use of tests as a 
sole determinant of high school graduation 
imposes heavy personal and societal costs 
without obvious social benefits.” 

Standardized testing was adopted early 
in this century, largely in pursuit of what 
Thomas Jefferson had called an “aristocracy 
of virtue and talent.” Opportunities would 
be allotted on the basis of what you knew, 
not whom you knew. Reliance on tests 
grew, to compensate for the divergent stan- 
dards in schoolrooms across the country. 
But tests cannot quantify qualities such as 
cooperativeness, creativity, or the persever- 
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= ance a teenager needs to sit down 
in a two-room shack and do 
homework every night. 

; Critics argue that high-stakes 

3 tests can have other unfortunate 
consequences. Because high 

® scores can bring rewards to the 

= school—Texas at one point of- 
fered principals $5,000 bonuses 
for boosting Taas results—while 
low scores invite sanctions, high- 
stakes tests may make it even 
harder for schools serving disad- 
vantaged students to recruit the 
best faculty. Some schools inflate 
their scores by tinkering with the 
test pool; techniques include 
pushing low achievers into spe- 
cial education, or making them 
repeat a grade, which may cause 
them to fall further behind and 
ultimately drop out. 

What's more, with so much 
riding on the test results for both 
students and school, there is a 
tendency to “teach to the test,” 
emphasizing narrowly focused 
drills rather than broader—and 
ultimately more useful—educa- 
tion. “Believing we can improve 
schooling with tests is like be- 
lieving we can fatten cattle by 
weighing them,” says Monty 
Neill of FairTest, a Cambridge, 
Mass., advocacy group. 

Proponents of testing respond that 
while it may be unfair to deny graduation 
to a kid who has passed his or her courses, 
it’s also unfair to let a student graduate who 
can’t read or do math. “You've got to start 
sometime saying to kids that the tests of the 
real world are going to flunk you anyway,” 
says E.D. Hirsch Jr., author of Cultural Lit- 
eracy. “Tough love is the right kind of fair- 
ness. And you have to change the system 
with shock treatment at some point.” 

Paris High School principal Randy 
Wade agrees. Before he took over, the 
school had been branded “low perform- 
ing” because of its TAAS scores. “With the 
low-performance rating, we knew our 
backs were against the wall,” says Wade. 
He aligned the curriculum to the test and 
shortened classes by five minutes in order 
to create a 35-minute, daily TAAs tutorial. 
“We realized we can identify the individual 
needs of all learners and do a better job 
that’s what I like about Taas,” he says. Still, 
Wade laments the denial of graduation to 
hardworking students and believes “there 
ought to be another way” to earn some sort 
of diploma. 

Perhaps one day there will be, but for 
Catherine Cockrell it may be too late. 
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THE IVORY WARS 


After a seven-year ban, three African nations want 
to sell tusks. Will the rest of the world allow it? 


By MICHAEL D. LEMONICK 





HE WAREHOUSE IS SOMEPLACE IN 
Windhoek, capital of the southern 
African nation of Namibia. The ex- 
act location is a closely guarded 
secret for the treasure it conceals is 
so precious that it is informally 

known as “white gold.” Inside, in room af- 


ter room, stuffed onto metal shelves that | 


reach from floor to ceiling, are tens of tons 
of gleaming ivory—the tusks of African ele- 
phants carefully collected by government 
agents over the past seven years and stock- 
piled here. The cache is valued at hundreds 
of millions of dollars. 

That value is purely theoretical, howev- 
er. Both the export and import of ivory are 





| asked to consider taking the highly contro- 





illegal because of a 1989 international 
agreement that declares elephants a “most 
endangered” species. Namibia’s treasure is, 





tearing down trees by the acre, galumph- = 
ing through the crops of irate farmers, 3 
stomping on hapless citizens. Zimbabwe 2 


| alone has about 65,000 of the truck-sizez 


| other countries are similarly overen- 


practically speaking, worthless, as are the | 
| Zimbabwe project director of the British- 


hoards sitting in neighboring Zimbabwe 
and Botswana—an estimated $8 billion 
worth at last count. All three nations are, 
frankly, fed up with having to sit on all that 
wealth. So when the Convention on Inter- 
national Trade in Endangered Species 
(crres) assembles for its biennial meeting 
this week in Harare, Zimbabwe's capital, 
delegates from around the world will be 


versial step of lifting the seven-year-old ban. 

On its face, the proposition sounds 
eminently reasonable. Namibia, Zimbab- 
we and Botswana have elephants the way 
New York City apartments have cock- 
roaches. Elephants roam everywhere, 








the years have come mostly from ani- 


beasts, though its wild lands can comfort-/ 
ably support only half that many, and the 


3 


dowed. “The elephant,” says John Hutton, 


based Africa Resources Trust, “was never 
endangered in this part of Africa.” 

That’s largely because of vigorous 
elephant-conservation efforts. But conser- 
vation is expensive, and these relatively 
poor countries feel that they should be able 
to recoup some of their losses. Namibia 
and Zimbabwe say they would use part of 
the proceeds to compensate citizens whose 
property and livelihoods are being disrupt- 
ed by marauding herds. 

Besides, the African nations aren't 
proposing to slaughter elephants whole- 
sale. The tons of ivory accumulated over 





mals that died of natural causes, and from a 
few killed by game wardens when they 
posed a direct danger to people. 

So in January the three countries 
made a formal proposal to crres, seeking 
permission to sell about 30 tons of ivory a | 
year exclusively to Japan, where ivory is | 
used primarily to carve the personalized 
seals known as hankos. With only a single | 
customer to absorb all their ivory, there 
would be only a single importing country 
to monitor. A panel of crres experts inves- 
tigated and found that, on balance, “the 
proposal will have a beneficial impact on 
elephant conservation.” 

Nevertheless, the proposal was in se- 
rious trouble even before the meetings 
began. The U.S. announced last week that 
it would formally oppose even limited 
ivory sales, and Clinton Administration 
officials predicted that a broad range of 
countries, including most of Africa, would 
do the same. (South Africa, which is float- 
ing its own proposal to sell stockpiled rhi- 
no horns, is likely to be a notable ex- 

ception.) 
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Estimated government ivory stockpiles, in tons 


With such widespread opposition, the 
chance of resuming sales is almost zero. 
The reason, says Marshall Jones, assis- 


tant director of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife | 


Service and a leader of the U.S. delegation to 
the conference, is that “the ivory ban is one 
of the best, most effective measures CITES 
has ever undertaken.” During the 
_ 1980s, when poachers killed an 
bh average of 200 African ele- 
m phants a day for their 
tusks, the population 
plummeted to an 
estimated 625,000, 
down from 1.3 mil- 
lion in 1979. Since 
the ban went into 
y effect, the popula- 
tion has fallen only 
slightly, to 580,000. 
It's the ban that 
has made all the differ- 
ence, say conservation- 
ists and government 
officials. There isn’t 
much point in poach- 
ing because contraband 





market ‘Were opened up, 
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ivory is so difficult—and | 
dangerous—to sell. If the | 
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3 though, the situation could 
change overnight. Says 
Dave Currey, director of 
the London-based Envi- 
ronmental Investigation 
2 Agency: “Even a partial re- 
> laxation would send a mes- 
| 3 sage to poachers that ivory 
: § trade is back.” Indeed, the 
° message may already be 
out. David Barritt, African 
director of the Internation- 
al Fund for Animal Wel- 
fare, reports that elephant 
poachers recently arrested 
in Brazzaville, Republic of 
the Congo, said they had 
been told the ivory trade 
would “soon be legal.” 

Limiting sales to Japan, as the three 
African nations propose, doesn’t make the 
plan any more appealing to critics. Japan’s 
internal controls for distinguishing legal 
ivory from contraband are seriously 
flawed, says the Fish and Wildlife Service's 
Jones. “Their registration system is being 
flagrantly not followed.” That wouldn't 
matter as much if international inspectors 
could somehow determine the origin of a 
piece of ivory. But while scientists at the 
Fish and Wildlife Service have been exper- 
imenting with ways to do that, they've 
proved unsuccessful so far. 

These arguments are terribly frustrat- 
ing to officials in Namibia, Zimbabwe and 
Botswana, who believe they are being pun- 
ished, not rewarded, for their excellent con- 
servation record. “This opposition,” reads a 
document issued at a recent meeting of con- 
servation ministers in Windhoek, “comes 
mainly from people far removed from the 
realities of southern African wildlife conser- 
vation.” It’s those outsiders, however, who 
hold the key to the secret tusk warehouses. 
Unless their concerns are answered, Africa’s 
white gold could stay locked up for the fore- 
seeable future. .. —Reported by Gerd Behrens 
and Peter Hawthorne/Cape Town and Dick 
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crowded into southern Africa. But evena 
limited ivory trade Could Jead to poaching in 
places where they’re still endangered 
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To Ban or Not to Ban? 


The report of a presidential commission sets the 
stage for a national debate on human cloning 


By CHRISTINE GORMAN 


ALL IT THE DOLLY DILEMMA. THE SUR- 

prise announcement in February 

that a sheep had been cloned from 

the mammary cell of an adult ewe im- 
mediately raised the question of whether 
the same technique could be used to clone 
people. While the possibility of 
cloning opens up a new and ex- 
citing line of scientific study, it 
also seems to violate ancient 
taboos. To help sort out the is- 
sues—and to get the jump on 
a conservative Congress—Pres- 
ident Clinton took two swift 
steps: he called for a moratori- 
um on the use of federal funds 
for human-cloning research, 
and he asked his National Bio- 
ethics Advisory Commission to 
let him know within 90 days 
whether the new technology 
should be even more tightly 
controlled. 

Late last week, having al- 
ready missed one deadline, the 
commission finally issued its re- 
port. As expected, it recom- 
mended that the cloning of a 
human being, no matter who 
pays for it or for what reason it 
is done, should be made a crim- 
inal offense in the U.S. The 
White House is expected to 
quickly propose legislation that 
will codify that recommenda- 
tion and give it the force of law. 

That was the easy part. No- 
body, not even the biotech in- 
dustry, expected Washington to 
give the green light to human 
xerography. What is much more 
difficult—and what preoccupied 
the committee in six marathon sessions and 
countless E-mail messages—is where to 
draw the line on cloning research. 

The fact is that the cloning of that ewe 
was, at heart, a triumph of human embry- 
ology. Before Dolly, scientists believed that 
the DNa of a mature mammalian cell, al- 
though it contained all the genetic infor- 
mation required to build an entire organ- 
ism, locked the cell into being what it 
already was—skin or bones or soft tissue. 
The discovery that the DNa of a differenti- 








ated cell could be coaxed into behaving like 
an embryo was a breakthrough of the first 
order. Scientists are eager to examine that 
process more closely, hoping that they 
might discover by what mechanism indi- 
vidual genes are turned off or on. They 
might even tease out a few clues about the 
origins of cancer and hereditary diseases 


like cystic fibrosis and muscular dystrophy. 
But in today’s political climate, re- 
search like this is a hot-button issue. The 
use of federal funds for research on human 
embryos is already prohibited, although 
that ban does not extend to work done in 
privately funded research labs. That's why 
private in vitro-fertilization clinics flour- 
ished in the 1980s with almost no federal 
regulation. What some commission mem- 
bers feared was that the same thing could 
happen with research on human cloning. 








CRITICAL STEP: A thin 
pipette removes the 
DNA from an egg cell 


The research question proved so divi- 
sive, however, that the commission ulti- 
mately decided to duck it. The final 107-page 
report, “Cloning Human Beings,” urged the 
President to keep in place the current mora- 
torium on federally funded human- embryo 
research while requesting (but not requir- 
ing) that the private sector honor it. 

Rather than settling the issue, the re- 
port is likely to mark the opening round 
of long and bitter debate. Several con- 
gressional committees have made plans 
to ask the commission members to ex- 
plain their findings, perhaps as early as 
this week. Those hearings could get 
heated. “It’s a question of where the pro- 
life movement wants to draw the line,” 
says Connecticut Congress- 
man Christopher Shays, a Re- 
publican. “If they believe that 
life begins at conception, as 
they do, this could, sadly, be- 
come a very contentious issue.” 

Indeed, pro-life groups had 
begun attacking the commis- 
sion’s conclusions even before 
they were released. When word 
leaked out earlier in the week 
that it might allow human- 
cloning research as long as no 
cloned embryos were implanted 
in a womb, the panel was im- 
mediately attacked by John Ca- 
vanaugh-O’Keefe of the Ameri- 
can Life League. The commis- 
sion was permitting, he said, 
“two separate grave evils”: the 
creation of a cloned human em- 
bryo and its destruction in the 
lab. As he put it, “This means it is 
O.K. to clone as long as you kill.” 

The panel’s recommenda- 
tions will disappoint many, in- 
cluding supporters of in-vitro 
fertilization. Several experts told 
the committee that cloning 
might be the only chance for 
many infertile couples to have 
their own genetically related 
children. That argument didn’t 
persuade the commissioners, 
however. Their report conclud- 
ed that “these cases are insuffi- 
ciently compelling to justify proceeding 
with the use of such techniques.” 

But the panel didn’t entirely shut the 
door. The members recognized that if 
further research made cloning safer and 
more familiar, society might one day 
change its mind. So they recommended 
that any legal ban be re-evaluated after 
three to five years. If Congress agrees, the 
cloning debate could continue well into 
the next century. —Reported by 
Dick Thompson/Washington 
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KILLED BY KINDNESS: North American mink 


Blood and Fur 


Liberated by ecoactivists, 
hundreds of animals die 


HE RAID ON RICK ARRITOLA’S MINK 
farm in Mount Angel, Ore., was car- 
ried out with military precision. 
Working under cover of darkness, a 
small group of antifur activists cut through 
a wire-mesh fence, pepper-sprayed a watch- 
dog, bypassed an alarm system, opened 
cages and set free as many as 10,000 scur- 
rying animals, most of them destined to be 
made into sleek, high-priced fur coats. It was 
a daring act of ecovandalism, perhaps the 
largest illegal animal release in U.S. history. 

It may also have been the dumbest. 
Most of the mink were babies—many of 
them unweaned and unable to live for long 
without their mother. The rest were typi- 
cally ornery, aggressive adult mink that 
had been raised in captivity and didn’t 
know enough to scatter into the hills. In- 
stead, they fought and killed one another. 
By the end of last week, according to Arri- 
tola, some 2,000 of the infants had per- 
ished and at least 400 of his 1,600 adult 
females were missing or dead. 

The botched deliverance was the lat- 
est of 25 attacks on American mink farms 
in the past 18 months. It was an “act of 
love,” declared the Animal Liberation 
Front, a shadowy activist group that took 
responsibility for the raid in a commu- 
niqué issued late last week. “Contrary to 
the lies of the popular media,” the A.L.F. 
claimed, “no animals are harmed in any 
act of liberation.” 

The Dallas-based Coalition to Abolish 
the Fur Trade was somewhat more re- 
strained. “Even if some of them died,” says 
founder J.P. Goodwin, “at least they had a 
shot at freedom.” That’s true, says Bruce 
Coblentz, a professor of wildlife biology at 
Oregon State University in Corvallis, 
Coblentz allows that a few of the animals 
may survive in the wild. But the rest, he says, 
will just “die a different death than they 
would have otherwise.” —By Christine Gorman 
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Joshua Quittner 


The Thrill of Drudge Work 


T'S WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, AND MATT DRUDGE IS SPEED-DIALING. IN 

30 minutes, he’s made 20 phone calls trying to nail down the latest hot tip. 

A national newsweekly, he’s been told, is doing a cover story on yet another 

major TV personality coming out of the closet. If Drudge could have found 
anything even resembling confirmation, he would have run with it. One press 
of a key and—bang!—the item would have been broadcast to the 60,000 Inter- 
net users who receive his breathless E-mail bulletins (and to tens of thousands 
more who visit his Website). There’s nothing an avid Drudgester likes more than 
watching the king of new junk media outscoop the scoopers. 

And that’s what has his old media competitors howling: Drudge is a gossip- 
monger! Drudge is a thief! Drudge doesn’t play by the rules! True, much of his 
material comes from peeking at, say, tomorrow's Washington Post headlines 
and running them today. Though he doesn’t like to talk about it, he’s got a cou- 
ple of top-secret passwords that allow him to sneak into the internal computer 
networks of media powerhouses and, uh, window-shop among the works in 
progress. In addition, a network of tipsters, many of them reporters looking for 
a little advance buzz, regularly feed him leads. 

It’s a tough way to make a living, but that suits Drudge, 30, just fine. The son 
of a lawyer anda social worker, he worked his way into the celebrity-gossip busi- 
, ness from the bottom—the cps gift 
= shop at Studio City. He sees him- 
self as a kind of digital Robin Hood 
among a corrupt and venal press. 
: “Journalists aren’t supposed to 
* make money,” he says, in a tone 

that’s spoiling the taste of my 
Frappucino. “I've got enough to 
feed me and the cat, Dexter. And 
enough to shine my shoes.” 
Drudge (and Dexter) lives in a 
six-room apartment in downtown 
Hollywood, where he does his re- 
porting out of a homemade geeka- 
torium: one TV showing CNN, an- 
other MSNBC, a third tuned to a 
direct-broadcast satellite. Rush 
Limbaugh, a fan and spiritual 
brother, blares out of one of the ra- 
dios. Drudge’s police scanner is 
crackling pure L.A. bad will. And 
of course, there are computers—three of them. They are his two-way pipeline to 
the Net. In the past 24 hours, 1,796 E-mail messages have poured into his In 
box—more than usual because of a couple of not entirely flattering stories in the 
Washington Post and PEOPLE magazine. 

“I take some chances,” Drudge admits. But he boasts that his items are 
“80% accurate”—counting his (correct) prediction of Bob Dole’s running mate 
and his (apparently inaccurate) report that Paula Jones saw a bald-eagle tattoo 
in Bill Clinton’s crotch area. His brand of fast-and-loose journalism seems to 
work online, where getting it first often means more than getting it right. And 
why not? It’s a fast-food medium, and increasingly savvy users are learning 
(thank you, Pierre Salinger) to take a fistful of salt with every byte. 

Drudge is being courted by two book publishers and has just signed an ex- 
clusive licensing deal with America Online. His E-mail reports are still available 
for free, but he may be having second thoughts. “If I ever really charge,” he muses, 
“T'll be in fat city.” Too bad journalists aren’t supposed to make money. r 


Drudge in his Hollywood geekatorium 








Read the Netly News at netlynews.com and Drudge at www.drudgereport.com 
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é4\ certainly believe in 
extraterrestrial life, but | 
am definitely from Earth.77 


—JOHN GRAY 
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TOWER OF 
PSYCHOBABBLE 


Pronouncing on the differences between the sexes has made John Gray 
master of a self-help universe. But is he more of a healer or a huckster? 


S 4H N E S S&S 





By ELIZABETH GLEICK MILL VAL 








AY ATTENTION, FOLKS, BECAUSE 
there’s going to be a quiz 
later. Here’s how to give a 
woman a compliment: you 
tell her she looks nice. Or bet- 
ter yet, you say, “You look so 
nice.” Or, “You really look so 
nice.” Or, “You look very, very 
nice.” Got it? But did you need a book to 
tell you how to mix those adverbs and ad- 
jectives so very creatively? 

For the millions of devotees of John 








ever written.” Relaxing in the living room 
of one of two houses he owns in Mill Val- 
ley, Calif., Gray sounds awestruck by his 
own wizardry: “I'm sitting there writing, 
and these beautiful ideas come out.” 

The sourdough starter here, the mold 
| from which all other efforts have grown, is 
the 1992 Men Are from Mars, Women Are 
from Venus, and that, at least, seems to 
| have been a beautiful idea. It has sold a 
staggering 6 million copies—making it, 
according to publisher HarperCollins, the 
best-selling hard-cover nonfiction book 
ever—and has been published in 38 lan- 












guages. The book has earned Gray some- 
where in the neighborhood of $18 million. 
And that’s not counting the spin-offs. So 
far Gray has produced Mars and Venus in 
the Bedroom, Mars and Venus in Love, 
Mars and Venus Together Forever. Ask 
about future books, and his answer is, 
frankly, a little scary: Men Are from Mars, 
Women Are from Venus, Kids Are from 
Heaven, a parenting book due out in 1998; 
Daddy’s from Mars, Mommy’s from 
Venus; MAFM, WAFV over 50; MAFM, 
WAFV over 50 Together Forever; MAFM, 
WAFYV over 50 in the Bedroom; Mars and 


Gray (Men Are from Mars, Women Are | Venus in the Boardroom; Mars and Venus 
from Venus), the answer is apparently yes, A MAN FOR ALL MEDIA in the Counseling Room; Mars and Venus _ |= 
This week 300,000 copies of the newest Single Again. (Why not Mars and Venus | 
addition to Gray's oeuvre, Mars and Venus | pews, id for Dummies?) 
ona Date, will hit bookstores, and it will tell AUDIOTAPES 1.3 million sold ae addition to the books, there’s an in- ig 
all _ of — all yak rape glean’ MUSICAL CDS 150,000 shipped oe eit of audiotapes and _ \< 
ready know. Remember that old base! apes, weekend seminars, aCD-ROM, Mars |- 
euphemism from make-out parties in ju- and Venus vacations anda one-man show (|? 
nior high school? Gray, writing as if he in- that began with a Broadway appearance {8 
vented the metaphor, explains how to last February and will continue atarenas {3 
get to first base and so on, ending with across the country this 5 
“sliding into home.” More to summer. Gray also |: 
the point, Mars and has a movie deal with [2 
Venus on a Date will re- 20th Century Foxand [3 
hash some of the very aplanned sitcom. His |F 
same anecdotes and new CD features a |é 
concepts—men are like Mars and Venus song [| 
blowtorches, women co-written by that /¢ 
are like ovens—that can Renaissance man Gray |; 
be found in Gray’s other himself and performed _ {5 
six books. Such criticism as a sort of call and [2 
fazes Gray—a man who response by his-and- ls 
must have left his humil- her vocalists. (Sample 
lc 


ity on Mars when he fell 
to Earth—not at all. He 
announces proudly that 

the new book took him a grand total of 
seven weeks to do and that it is “without a 
doubt in my mind the greatest book I’ve 
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© lyrics: Her: “Every time 
T try to tell you something, 
you get mad and run off to 
your cave.” Him: “You're so up and 
down with your emotions.”) 
These works all have a very simple 
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COMMON GROUND Couples like this one in Phoenix, Ariz., seek guidance at Mars & Venus workshops 


message at their heart: men and women 
are so different, they might as well come 
from different planets—and can’t we all 


just get along? But it is a message with 


enough of a truthful core that it struck a 
popular nerve at a very particular time: 
the early ’90s, when it again became per- 
missible for people to discuss gender dif- 
ference. For this, thanks must be given to 
Georgetown University linguistics profes- 
sor Deborah Tannen’s groundbreaking 
You Just Don’t Understand: Women and 
Men in Conversation, which perched on 
the New York Times best-seller list for 
close to two years before Mars and Venus 
came out (and for two years after). 

The books could not be more differ- 
ent in many ways; in the back, for in- 
stance, where Tannen has placed foot- 
notes, Gray has 800-numbers for 
ordering his products. But both are about 
the frustrations of male-female commu- 
nication—how men hate to ask for direc- 
tions when driving, say, or how women 
need to talk to feel closer. Says Tannen: “I 
suppose if I had wanted to build an em- 
pire I would be resentful, but I didn’t.” 
Gray acknowledges the similarities be- 
tween his work and Tannen’s—up to a 
point. “I do tend to skim all the best sell- 
ers,” he admits. “I've heard criticism that 
I’m just a watered-down version of Deb- 
orah Tannen. [But] I was teaching those 
ideas before I'd heard of her.” 

Gray insists that the growth of his em- 
pire is merely a response to the outpour- 
ing of interest in his work—hey, if people 





want a book for singles, he'll oblige. But 
though his intentions may be honorable 
and though any number of people swear 
by his methods, his sketchy credentials 
and entrepreneurial energies have some 
mental-health professionals more than a 
little concerned. “Couples relationships 
are incredibly complex,” says Anna Beth 
Benningfield, president-elect of the 
American Association for Marriage and 
Family Therapy. “To tell a couple to go 
read this book and do this one thing and 
you'll be fine is very misleading.” 

Gray’s latest foray into the for-profit 
world is his new Mars & Venus Counsel- 
ing Centers, in which therapists pay 
500 for training in the Mars & Venus 
“technique,” an initial licensing fee of 
$1,900 for the right to hang out a shingle 
(and use the logo) as a Mars & Venus 
counselor, and then a $300-a-month 
“royalty” payment. Gray 
says he has acquired his 
special love insights after 
years of counseling couples 
and hearing anecdotes 
from his fans at book sign- 
ings and lectures. But he 
is not a licensed anything 
other than driver, to which 
some mental-health profes- 
sionals would say, Caveat 
emptor. Dorothy Cantor, 
immediate past president 
of the American Psychol- 
ogical Association, questions 
the ethics of essentially 
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ééTotellacouple dent of 
to go read this 
book and do this 
one thing and 
you'll be fine is 
misleading. 7? 
—ANNA BETH 
BENNINGFIELD 


American Association 
for Marriage and Family 





franchising a form of thera- 
peutic practice. “B.F. Skin- 
ner did not say, ‘I discov- 
ered behaviorism. Now you 
can have it only if you pay 
me for it,’” she points out 

In a sense, it hardly 
matters what the naysayers 
think of Gray's work, which 
may explain why Gray will 
say things to journalists 
that others might consider 
ill-advised. About his limit- 
ed run on Broadway, dur- 
ing which he performed to 
savage critics but sellout 
crowds at New York City’s 
1,900-seat Gershwin The- 
ater, he says, “I have no 
preparation before I go on- 
stage, and I don’t do any 
thinking.” When asked 
how he arrived at the Mars 
and Venus concept, he says 
it was from seeing the 
movie E.T. For Gray, it is 
easy to come up with such 
popular blends of fact and 
fiction, even when talking about ex- 
traterrestrials. In fact, he says, “I've seen 
a spaceship. I was traveling north on the 
California coast and I saw a ball of light 
that was traveling alongside my car, and 
it shot off in a Z pattern.” He adds, “I cer- 
tainly believe in extraterrestrial life, but 
I am definitely from Earth.” 

It is just such guilelessness, or what 
the Gray acolytes persist in referring to as 
“sharing,” that has helped win Gray an al- 
most cultlike following. Many of the peo 
ple who work for Gray are true believers 
who have dropped everything to spread 
his message of marital harmony. Phoenix 
businessman Michael Najarian took one 
of Gray's seminars 10 years ago in Santa 
Cruz, Calif., when he was fresh from a di 
vorce. “When the student is ready, the 
teacher appears,” he says. “My whole life 
really changed after that weekend.” Na- 

jarian, who is now presi- 
Personal Growth 
Productions, which pro- 
duces Gray's tapes, acts as a 
sort of surrogate John Gray, 
giving the occasional semi- 
nar or talking to business 
groups at $10,000 a pop 
(Gray charges $35,000) 
even, a little creepily, using 
the same mannerisms. FE] 
len Coren says that when 
she and her husband took 
their first workshop with 
Gray 12 years ago, “it was an 
incredible experience for 
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both of us.” Coren eventually trained to 
become a therapist and is now clinical 
director of the counseling centers. Eric 
Smith, an Orange County, Calif., comput- 
er consultant who hopes to become a 
Mars & Venus “facilitator,” which would 
entitle him to run weekend workshops, 
says Gray “has a remarkable gift for 
healing.” 

Gray developed this gift with ex- 
traordinary energy. Born in Houston in 
1951, he is one of seven children of a 
well-to-do oil executive who died in 1985 
after hitchhikers robbed him and locked 
him in the trunk of his car; his mother ran 
a spiritual bookshop and knew Heaven's 
Gate cultist Marshall Applewhite. Both 
parents went to Stanford, and John was 
expected to do so as well. But in 1969, 
when he was a high school senior, he 
went to a Transcendental Meditation 
seminar, threw himself into this new way 
to find a natural high, and quickly caught 
the eye of TM’s founder and leader, Ma- 
harishi Mahesh Yogi, who in the late 
1960s was guru to the Beatles and other 
celebrities. “I think he saw a little bit of 
himself in me,” Gray says, “and I wanted 
to be like him when I grew up.” 

For the next nine years, Gray trav- 
eled everywhere with Maharishi, even- 
tually becoming the guru’s personal as- 
sistant. Along the way he picked up a 


bachelor’s degree and an M.A.—in the 


Science of Creative Intelligence—at Ma- 
harishi International University; most of 
the credits came from such “projects” as 
helping Maharishi set up his teacher- 


H O W BUSINES 
training programs. (Wonder how he 
earned the right to call himself “Doc- 


tor”? He earned his Ph.D. in a corre- 
spondence course in psychology and 
counseling offered by Columbia Pacific 
University in San Rafael, Calif.) He was a 
meditator par excellence, he recalls, and 
would hear angels singing and have “vi- 
suals.” When Maharishi began promis- 
ing that TM practitioners could learn to 
“fly,” photos of Gray flying were posted 
in TM centers throughout the world. 
Gray now says the flying thing was a 
crock; what he was doing was more like 
“bouncing.” But most important, Gray 
learned how to build an international or- 
ganization. “All that was very helpful for 
me—to see what's possible, to know the 
ropes,” he says. 


RAY MAINTAINS THAT HE 
also learned from Maha- 
rishi’s mistakes. “His move- 
ment became all about him,” 
he says. “What I try to do 
when I’m onstage and my 
gift is shining—and it is very 
impressive to people—[is to] 
reveal parts of me that aren’t so shiny and 
impressive.” This is, in part, his justifica- 
tion for spreading his seed, as it were—for 
selling his name and methods to others. 
Though Gray says Maharishi told 
him, “In 10 years you will own this move- 
ment,” Gray eventually left TM and 
moved to California. By then, as Gray is 
fond of saying, he had been a “celibate 
monk” for nine years. “Sex became my 





new ecstasy,” he says. After a few months 
of sleeping with a lot of women, includ- 
ing the woman who is now his wife Bon- 
nie, he married his first wife, Barbara De 
Angelis, who has herself become a self- 
help guru, the author of How to Make 
Love All the Time, among other books. 
The two began giving sex and relation- 
ship workshops together, long weekends 
full of “forgiveness, tears, catharsis.” 

But Gray was not healing people as 
quickly as he wanted to. “Fifteen years 
ago,” he explains, “I prayed to God, ‘Is 
there something I could teach that 
wouldn't take 40 hours to get results, that 
would literally help the quality of life for 
the people who came?’” A month later, 
De Angelis left him for another man. 
Gray says he was “devastated” by the 
failure of both his marriage and his ca- 
reer as a relationship guru. But soon af- 
ter, he pulled himself together and re- 
turned to Bonnie, with whom he says he 
had been in love all along. In addition to 
Bonnie's two daughters from a previous 
marriage, the Grays have an 11-year-old 
daughter together. 

Though John Gray is now rich be- 
yond even his dreams, he believes he has 
won this wealth for a reason—“so that I 
can understand how money is made and 
managed” and eventually help redistrib- 
ute it. For Gray is just getting rolling with 
his master plan. “I feel it’s in me to help 
negotiate peace in the world,” he an- 
nounces. “I know it will happen one 
day.” And now it’s time for that quiz. 
Where, exactly, is John Gray from? 


0.K., MEN FROM MARS, WOMEN VENUS; BUT WHERE DO IDEAS COME FROM? 





MAHARISHI MAHESH YOGI 
As a personal assistant to the founder of While conceding similarities toher work —_ With his first wife, who later wrote How 
Transcendental Meditation, Gray learned on communications between the sexes, peer cme cadets cet 





how to—and how not to—becomea guru _— Gray says he forged his notions on his own 
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‘In a Sad State of Grace 


Drowning claims singer Jeff Buckley and stills 


one of folk rock's 


HEN HE DECIDED TO ESCAPE 
the muggy Memphis heat with 


a quick plunge into the Wolf 


River, singer Jeff Buckley had 
every reason to feel buoyed by good 
fortune. At 30 he was signed to Colum- 
bia Records—the home of Bob Dylan and 
Miles Davis—and had just settled into 
a cozy old house in town to begin re- 
cording a follow-up to Grace, his pow- 






















FAMILY TIES: Jeff, above, was 
just breaking free from the 
shadow of his father Tim 


erful 1994 debut. That al- 
bum, a darkly romantic and 
stunningly original blend of 
folk, blues and alternative rock, 


had 
earned Buckley a reputation as a super- 
star in the making, much as Greetings 
from Asbury Park did for Bruce Spring- 
steen in 1973. Buckley’s rise was tinged 
with poignancy. Success promised to lift 
him at last out of the haunting shadow 


of his father, the brilliant folk singer 
Tim Buckley, who died of a heroin over- 
dose in 1975 at age 28. 

But on the evening of May 29, after 
driving to the Memphis marina with a 
member of his road crew, Jeff inexplic- 


most promising } young Vv oices 


ably waded, fully clothed, into the mud- 
dy river. As the roadie watched from the 
riverbank, Buckley swam far out. When 
the wake of a passing boat splashed 
ashore, the roadie turned away for a mo- | 
ment to move Buckley’s guitar and radio 
to safety. When he looked up again, 
Buckley had disappeared. He never came 
back up. After six days of searching, po- 
lice last week pulled his body from the 
water near Beale Street, Mem- 
phis’ music row. 
News of the accidental | 
= drowning unleashed an outburst 
' of grief that attested not just to 
the tragedy of a young man’s 
life cut short but also to the 
uncommon force of his music. 
In the hours after his disappear- 
ance, fans from around the 
world—Canada, Australia, the 
Netherlands and even Singa- 
pore—inundated his record la- 
bel with worried messages. In 
New York City’s Greenwich Vil- 
lage, Buckley’s home turf, scores 
of fans brought candles and 
flowers to Café Sin-é, the for- 
. mer coffeehouse where 
2 he first drew crowds 
= with his spiraling voice 
and captivating inten- 
> sity. “His music was so 
; beautiful it made the 
* hair on your neck stand 
on end,” said a weeping 
fan. “He was special,” 
said Columbia Records 
president Don Ienner. 
“We saw the future in 
Jeff.” | 
That Buckley’s life | 
ended in awful sym 
metry with his father’s 
was a painful irony. The younger Buck- 
ley had long struggled to escape the la- 
bel of “Tim’s son.” He had met his fa- 
ther only once, at age 8. Tim Buckley 
left home the year his son was born, a 
fact that may have fueled the melancholy, 
beauty and despair that swirled within 


Jeff's songs. In one of his own final acts 


of grace, Buckley said to a close friend, 
“Remember that I forgive my father, 
and I just have to move on.” He seemed 
to be doing just that when he was pulled 
under. By David E. Thigpen 
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W CTANG FOREV ER 
Another Wu 


| A hard-core rap group 


moves toward uplift 


OUBLE ALBUMS IN HIP-HOP TEND 

to be as unnecessarily tedious as 

two-part sitcom episodes and di- 

rector’s-cut home videos. Even the 
late rap superstars Tupac Shakur and the 
Notorious B.1.G. released disappointing 
double CDs that were heavy on g 
attitude and light on well-crafted songs. 
Last week the hard-core rap group Wu 
Tang Clan came out with theirs, Wu- 
Tang Forever (Loud/RCA). 
fact that the group’s last album, Enter 
the Wu-Tang (36 Chambers) had been 
lauded in hip-hop circles for its laby- 
rinthine lyrics and creatively jagged pro- 
duction, the new CD was highly antici- 
pated. And indeed, it arrives as a more 
imaginative and uplifting album than its 
predecessor 

Despite its acclaim, Enter the Wu 
Tang was a rather sour and murky al- 
bum; Wu-Tang Forever is leaner, more 
tuneful and more positive—the first song, 
Wu-Revolution, challenges listeners to 
strive for success. Says Wu-Tang mem- 
ber RZA: “The way we looked at it is, we 
came from hell, and we're on the way to 
heaven—and you're hearing that trans 
formation.” Also, gangsta attitude isn't 
the only thing that sells: the recent chart 
success of such Christian acts as God's 
Property and Bob Carlisle demonstrates 
that religiously oriented inspirational 
pop has a market. 

There are some sexist, NC-17 lyrics 
here, and like many double CDs, there’s 
a good deal of filler. But the scolding, in- 
spiring chorus of A Better Tomorrow— 
“You can’t party your life away ... 
your seeds grow up the same way”—indi- 
cates that Wu-Tang is at least headed in the 
right direction. —By Christopher John Farley 
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The Artist Gets Grilled 
Oscar Wilde’s courtroom humiliation is 
recounted in a compelling off-Broadway play 


VEN TODAY, IN AN AGE THAT HAS 

raised public humiliation to an art 

form, the downfall of Oscar Wilde is 

still shocking. He was one of Britain’s 
leading playwrights, wits and public fig- 
ures of the 1890s. But after his homosexu- 
ality was exposed in three scandalous 
public trials, he wound up dis- 
graced, impoverished, imprisoned 
and, a few years later, dead. O.J. 
Simpson just has a little more trou- 
ble finding foursomes. 

In Gross Indecency: The Three 
Trials of Oscar Wilde—a surprise 
success way-off-Broadway that has 
just moved to larger quarters—play- 
wright and director Moisés Kauf- 
man has dramatized that fall with 
the sort of rapier stylization that 
Wilde himself would have admired. 
Nine actors facing the audience in 
two rows~a kind of oratorio at the 


Old Bailey—re-enact the legal proceed- 
ings and comment on them at the same 
time, using excerpts from newspaper ac- 
counts, biographical works and the mem- 
oirs of Wilde and others. It’s a dazzling 
coup de theatre, at once compelling his- 
tory and chilling human drama. 




















INQUISITION: Emerson, as Wilde, in Gross Indecency 


Wilde largely precipitated his own 
tragedy, when he rashly brought a libel 
suit against the father of his young lover, 
Lord Alfred Douglas, for publicly calling 
him a sodomite. Wilde dropped the suit 
midway through the trial, but the damage 
was done: charges were soon brought 
against him for violating public morality. 
After one hung jury, he was convicted and 
sent to jail for two years. 

At the heart of the play is the sparring 
between Wilde (Michael Emerson) and 
his courtroom antagonists. The flip, will- 
fully perverse Wildean wit suffered the 
rude shock of having to defend itself un- 
_ der pitiless legal questioning. 
Asked if something he has written 
=: is true, Wilde replies, “I rarely 
® think anything I write is true.” He 
was a victim, of course, of Victorian 
prudery but also of the perennial 
clash between the aesthetic and the 
moral, the realm of art and the 
realm of life. Wilde realizes too late 
that it’s an unfair fight. “One says 
things flippantly,” he apologizes 
wanly at one point, “when one 
ought to speak more seriously.” 
Has an artist ever spoken a sadder 
epitaph? —By Richard Zoglin 
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DREAM WEAVERS: Djodat, right, works at her magic carpet in the fable Gabbeh 


A Real Summer Break 


Tired of Hollywood’s action epics? Try these four 
fine dramas from France, Japan, China and Iran 


By RICHARD CORLISS | is almost a religion here. A charismatic 


teacher points out a classroom window to 





N 10,000 SCREENS ACROSS THE 
continent, dinosaurs devour dog- 
gies, serial killers hijack planes, 
cruise ships come thisclose to ex- 
ploding. And a week before the solstice, a 
few moviegoers are already sick of sum- | 
mer. There’s got to be something better 
than this: brain food, not eye candy. Per- 
haps some ambition, boldness, a little va- 
riety for our palette. To the rescue comes 
a quartet of foreign-language films—re- 
member them?—in French and Farsi, 
Mandarin and Japanese. These movies 
will be in only a few dozen U.S. theaters. 
But seeing them could convince you that | 
summer really is a season of fullness. 
Perhaps a semidocumentary about 
the nomadic Ghashghai goatherds and 
carpetmakers of southeastern Iran is not 
your idea of a fun night at the "plex. Yet 
Mohsen Makhmalbaf’s Gabbeh is a visu- 
al wonder, folkloric and folk-lyrical. Col- 
or has rarely been used so sumptuously 
as in this fable of Gabbeh (Shaghayegh 
Djodat), a beautiful young woman whose 
marriage to a dashing horseman her fa- 
ther keeps postponing. Gabbeh means 
carpet, and the young woman is a kind of 
textile goddess weaving a spell over the 
proceedings. She must watch the painful 
birth of a calf, the playful bickering of an 
old couple, and the death of a little girl 
who has chased after lost sheep, as a 
backdrop to her own desperate longings. 
The story is the merest excuse for a 
rhapsody of textures: of the carpets, the 
wheat fields, the clouds, the streams in 
which the peasants dip their dyes. Color 


up the world,” and these colors magical- 
ly appear on his hands, as if he’d dipped 
them in a world still damp from Nature’s 
first spectacular paint job. “Life is color!” 
he shouts, as exuberant as an Iranian Zor- 
ba. “Love is color!” The 
movie screen becomes 
a canvas, and this brief 
(75 minutes), gorgeous 
little film splashes life 
and love onto it. 

The notion that a 
film’s look and tone can 
be its subject is, well, 
foreign to Hollywood 
directors, for whom 
the basic elements are 
a propulsive story and 
some slambang special 
effects. But as Chen 
Kaige shows in the hu- 
mid, tumid Temptress 
Moon, image is all. Reuniting the stars 
(Hong Kong's Leslie Cheung and the 
mainland’s Gong Li) of his 1993 Farewell 
My Concubine, Chen paints a glamorous 
portrait of drugs and decadence in 1920s 
China. The leaders of today’s China, ad- 
dicted to the old narcotic of Maoism, may 
have seen the film as an unflattering mir- 
ror of themselves; a year after its com- 
pletion, Temptress Moon is still banned. 

In the film’s first scene, an unseen 
plutocrat tells his young daughter, “Opi- 
um is the source of all inspiration.” He 
blows the sweet smoke in her face, which 





“the red of a poppy, the blue of God’s | 
heaven, the yellow of the sun that lights | 












creases into a sickly smile. Opium is the 
curse of the House of Pang. Those who 
surrender to it will corrupt the children 
of the palace, Ruyi (Gong Li) and Zhong- 
liang (Cheung), creating a new genera- 


| tion of addicts. As grownups, these adult 


children will stare into the camera, their 
only confidant, to express their impotent 
rage; and their faces will be streaked 
with tears as chic as pearl drops. 

Chen’s theme, from his first film, Yel- 
low Earth (1984), has been the indoctri- 
nation of children—and, often, their mis- 
use by those who should care for them 
(read: the state). But he has never illus- 


| trated it as voluptuously as here. He and 


ace cinematographer Christopher Doyle 
bathe Gong Li in warm reds, giving her a 
fever of frustrated love, and surround 
Cheung with cold grays to reflect the ice 
of his resentment. As the slick gigolo 
and avenging angel of the Pang family, 
Cheung radiates the intensity of a lover 
scorned and scarred for life. In a perfor- 
mance that dares to avoid sentiment and 
sympathy, Cheung is the anchor for this 
mesmerizing essay in love and betrayal. 
All right, it’s summer. You wanta for- 
eign-language film that doesn’t play like 
a final exam in Comparative Cultures. So 
try Shall We Dance?, which Miramax 
Films has cannily positioned as successor 
to its easygoing humanist hits Like Water 
for Chocolate and Il Postino. Masayuki 





DANGEROUS DUO: Gong Li and Cheung in Temptress Moon 


Suo’s romantic comedy, the winner of 13 
Japanese Academy Awards, at times 
teeters dangerously close to the excesses 
of another Miramax crowd pleaser, 
Strictly Ballroom. The film has such a 
weakness for the easy incongruity (short 
men dancing with tall women—isn’t that 
hilarious?) that it could almost be Aus- 
tralian. But Shall We Dance? also has an 
emotional gravity; it is grounded in a 
middle-aged man’s nagging belief that 
he has one last chance to grab at life. 
Mr. Sugiyama (Koji Yakusho) is an 
accountant who appears ready to accept 
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joylessness as his lot until, on the street 
one night, he sees a vision: a beautiful 
woman (Tamiyo Kusakari) in the sec- 
ond-floor window of a dance class. Her 
ballerina grace, her poise and a secret 
stately sadness devastate him. Whether 
or not he can dance, his heart does. 
Thus begins a chaste affair of the 
feet. Sugiyama takes ballroom classes at 
which he is pathetically inept, and it is 
ages before his dream girl agrees to help 
him (in a lovely montage scored to the 
Drifters’ Save the Last Dance for Me). As 
he practices his steps—at his desk, in the 
subway, under a bridge in the mild rain 
the zombie is revived. “Every day I feel 
so alive,” he says. “Even being tired feels 
great.” His rejuvenation lasts one act too 
many, but it has a satisfying payoff, to the 
tune of guess-which Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein tune. For a beguiling summer 
movie treat, bring hankies, a dance part- 
ner and a pair of polished black shoes. 
And for flat-out devastation, see the 
French drama Ponette, Jacques Doillon’s 
study of infant grief. From its poignant 
first image—of a four-year-old child (Vic- 
toire Thivisol) compulsively sucking her 
thumb, the only part of her forearm not in 
acast after a crash that killed her mother 





CINEMA 


the film rarely leaves the wracked, haunt- 
ed face of its fearless heroine. Many rela- 
tives think they are helping the girl: her 
aunt (Claire Nebout), who fills her with 
stories of God’s craving for mommies; her 
young cousins, who try alternately teasing 





HEARTBREAKER: Thivisol in Ponette 
and cheering her; a boy at school who 
says, “You killed your mom because 
youre mean.” But Ponette is incon- 
solable. When told, “You shouldn't be so 
sad,” she properly replies, “Yes, I should.” 
Ponette is no simple moper. The most 
sanctified movie masochist since Robert 








Bresson’s Mouchette, she is on her own 
childhood Calvary, a quest to find her 
mother in this life or the next. The sight of 
a child digging furiously into cemetery 
dirt may upset some viewers; others will 
wonder if Doillon’s manipulation of little 
Victoire’s emotions doesn’t come close to 
child abuse. But it is an amazing perfor- 
mance, or acting out, that expresses the 
human need for something to believe in. 
For Ponette it is her mother, an embrac- 
ing vision of purity and security. The lit- 
tle girl needs a miracle, and finally she 
gets it—for real, or in her dreams—in an 
epiphany that leaves her and the audi- 
ence exhausted, exalted, cleansed. 

All four of these fine films are stories 
about loss—of a lover, of childhood, of vi- 
tality, of a parent. Where a Hollywood 
movie would see some form of apocalyp- 
tic revenge as the answer to these dis- 
contents, foreign directors look for solu- 
tions grounded in daily experience. The 
films may be fantastic or melodramatic, 
lighthearted or soul-splitting; the people 
in them may look exotic and speak other 
languages. Yet compared with the heroes 
of U.S. films, they are closer to us—al- 
most inside us. They offer artful lessons 
in getting through a summer, or a life. 
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8 Meditations for 


Optimum Health 


New CD/Cassette 
from Dr. Andrew Weil, 


bestselling author of 


8 Weeks to 
Optimum Health. 


Dr. Weil recommends 
meditation as a key to 
wellness. Now, he has 
made a CD of eight 
guided meditations. 
This 7O-minute 
recording features 
meditations on 
relaxation, conscious 
eating, and loving 
kindness. The CD 
includes acoustic 
music recorded to 
have a deeply 
relaxing effect. 
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At fine book and record stores. 
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e Mask Behind the Man 


BOOKS 





Gonzo writer Hunter Thompson’ early letters 
reveal the serious ambitions of a ferocious wit 


HUNTER THOMPSON 
launched himself at 
Parnassus much as he 
did at everything else, 
with guns blazing, a bul- 
letproof heart and un- 
flagging dead aim. Yet if 


tee ne tere teen te 


the 350 or so youthful 
letters collected in The Proud Highway 
(Villard; 683 pages.; $29.95) is that the 
Unabomber of contemporary American 
letters was writing like a paranoid mad- 
man even in his teens, the second is that he 
was doing so because he was a well-read 
and ambitious man determined to claim 
his place in literary history. Meticulously 
keeping carbons of all his 20,000 letters, 
and taking himself seriously even when 
slaving for a Puerto Rican bowling maga- 
zine, Thompson figured out early that the 
best way to make a name for himself was 
by fashioning a persona. 


the first dirty secret of | 


Like all great wits, from Oscar Wilde | 


to Gore Vidal, Thompson saw that a pose 
was more compelling than a personality, 
not least because it was more consistent. 
Thus 30 years before he was the defining 
“gonzo” subject of four biographies and a 
Hollywood movie, Thompson was a leg- 
end in his own mind, playing himself 
with mean authority. “I've dropped from 
190 pounds to 170,” he wrote as a teen- 
ager, “become a terrible case of nerves, 
become addicted to coffee—drinking 
about 20 cups a day—and had to give up 
cigarettes when I got up to 4 packs a day.” 
Where some writers give the world their 
inner selves, Thompson gave even his in- 
timates a well-lighted outer shell. 

The deliriously entertaining rants as- 
sembled here trace the renegade’s 
progress from editing the sports pages of 
his Air Force-base magazine, through a 





stint as a TIME copy boy, to his first best | 


seller, Hell’s Angels, in 1967. There are 
absurdly elaborate screeds to collection 
agencies and complaints to banks about 
the color of his checks. The proud high- 
wayman wrote to William Faulkner, sug- 
gesting that the Nobel laureate send him 
money; to President Johnson, nominat- 
ing himself for the governorship of Amer- 
ican Samoa; to the Postmaster General, 
protesting the introduction of Zip Codes. 

Yet Thompson somehow lived up to 
his brash self-advertisements, in part be- 
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cause he was able to reflect the dark and 
roiling energies of young America. As 
early as 1964, he saw Ronald Reagan as 
“the prototype of the new mythological 
American ... who will probably someday 
be President.” One year earlier he no- 
ticed that Richard Nixon was indestruc- 
tible, “a vengeful Zero with nine lives.” 
Thompson, in fact, was that loneliest of 
creatures, an idealist without illusions, 


PRECOCIOUS: In his study in 1961 


ready to kowtow to no one and as con- 
temptuous of beatniks and hippies as of 
the “rotarians” they rebelled against. 
Surveying the 1960s like a clenched Ker- 
ouac, he lamented the death of John 
Kennedy, in the terms of his beloved 
Scott Fitzgerald, as “the death of hope.” 

By 1967, the human Doberman was 
beginning to disappear into the legend 
who made an art form of the “Author's 
Note.” Yet by then editors had realized 
that his fictions were truer to reality than 
the most dogged reportage and that his 
letters explaining, at demented length, 
why he could not produce an article 
were more telling than the articles them- 
selves. If the sorrow of later Thompson is 
that more and more of his pieces read 
like celebrity walkabouts at 4 a.m., the 
pleasure of these letters is that they have 
all the rude vitality of the man who was 
not yet a myth. —By Pico lyer 
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Father's Day 


True love finds its way 
to a lonely octogenarian 


VERY SON WANTS SUCH A FATHER, 
every father such a son. Dad in this 
case is tall, good-looking Clyde La- 
tham, 87, who lives in the dried-up 
little West Texas town of Spur (pop. 
1,300), where the tumbleweed can out- 
number the pickup trucks and the 
restaurant of choice is the local Dairy 
Queen. The son is Aaron Latham, 53, a 
Manhattan-based novelist and screen- 
—_ writer (Urban Cow- 

boy) and, child of 
Texas that he is, a 
splendid raconteur. 

For some time 
Aaron had been be- 
guiling his sophisti- 
cated New York 
City dinner guests 
with the story of 
how the widower 
Clyde courted the 
widow Gussie Lancaster, a childhood 
sweetheart who more than 60 years be- 
fore had moved to California. Aaron, 
pressed by his wife, TV journalist Lesley 
Stahl (60 Minutes), has spun his tale into 
The Ballad of Gussie & Clyde (Villard; 
176 pages; $19.95). 

Latham tells his “true story of true 
love” in deliberate, prairie-flat language, 
strewing the landscape here and there 
with verbal posies and perhaps a few too 
many quotations from 17th century ro- 
mantic poetry. Still, the style is right for 
what is, after all, the sentimental chroni- 
cle of two endearing octogenarians be- 
having at times like teenagers. 

At Clyde’s invitation, an uncertain 
Gussie, now 84, visits Spur and shortly 

to become his temporary “live-in.” 
In Clyde's parlor the two sit in chock-a- 
block lounging chairs, holding hands, as- 
suring each other without much convic- 
tion that they are too old to remarry. 
Clyde regales Gussie with Texas tall talk 
(“One day the wind stopped blowing, and 
all the chickens fell over”) and old-timey 
family stories. He introduces Gussie to 
the folks at the Dairy Queen. They kiss, 
they hug. In New York, Aaron frets that 
his vulnerable father will wither when 
Gussie leaves. 

Sentimental love stories, of course, 
do not end that way. Gussie stays to mar- 
ry Clyde, for whom a fond son has writ- 
ten what is surely the mother of all Fa- 
ther’s Day presents. —By Jesse Birnbaum 











Steven Bochco 
and his wife, 
actress Barbara 
BA Bosson, have 
reason to feel the 
Hill Street Blues. 
They have separated after 29 
years of marriage, two chil- 
dren and several series in 
which they worked together. 
A spokesman for the Emmy- 
winning producer said the 
split was amicable and they 
would like to be left alone. 






Oops. Strom 

Thurmond became 

Storm Thurmond 

after finding 

he’d penned 

‘ the foreword to 

> a book that says the 
government covered up a 
1947 uFo landing at Roswell, 
N.M. The book was written 
by a former Thurmond aide 
and Army intelligence officer. 
The Senator said he thought 
it was to be a memoir. 





The problem the world’s me- 
dia have with DIANA these 
days is that she’s too photo- 
genic to leave alone but 
there’s precious little new or 
interesting to say about her. 
So July's Vanity Fair has taken 
a unique approach: it’s run- 
ning a story on what it’s like 
to photograph her. What 
these snaps of an unguarded, 
somewhat tousled Di signify, 
claims VF, is that the former 
princess is ready to slough 
off the old and embrace the 
new. Further evidence is her 
decision, at her son William's 
suggestion, to auction off 
some old frocks for charity 
on June 25. This must mean 
she’s looking to a new post- 
royal life where she won't 
need such possessions. Al- 
ternatively, it could just mean 
that she has a new stylist. 
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Sport, but Not Sporting 


It was supposed to be a track triumph, but it ended upa tacky 
ee ees OO ees 
ing, DONOVAN BAILEY, won 100-m Olym; 

medal, raced on a 150-m track against MICHAEL pes 
who won the 200-m and 400-m gold medals. Bailey won af- 
ter Johnson gave up 
halfway with an in- 
jury. But the battle 
didn’t stop there. 
“He didn’t pull 
up,” said Bailey af- 
terward. “He's a 
coward,” Johnson’s 
manager then ac- 
cused Bailey's team 
of trying to injure 
his prize runner. 
Bailey apologized 
for his barbs, but 
they seemed mean- 
er after Johnson 
pulled out of the 
national champi- 
onships because of 
the injury. No won- 
der people only 
care about running 
events once every 
four years. 
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By BELINDA LUSCOMBE 


A Pfeiffer 
Pframe- 
Up? 


Most of the time, it must 
be fun to be MICHELLE 


PFEIFFER. But some- 
times it can be a big drag. 
Like now. A Michigan 
plastics-factory manager, 
Lawrence Booker, claim- 
ing to be the father of 
Pfeiffer’s adopted daugh- 
ter Claudia Rose, has filed 
suit for $75,000, and he 
asserts that Pfeiffer and 
husband DAVID E. KELLEY 
lifted portions of his script 
Barrio Kids for the film 
Dangerous Minds. Bunch 
of hooey, says Pfeiffer’s 
publicist. The adoption 
was closed, so Pfeiffer 
doesn’t know who the bi- 
ological parents are and 
they don’t know who got 
their child. At the time 
the script was allegedly 
delivered, Minds was al- 
ready in the can. Pfeiffer 
and Kelley plan to fight 
the suit and have hired a 
private detective to look 
into Booker. 
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Take His Money or His Mind 


Ki D 


BEN STEIN is no Einstein, but the Nixon speechwriter, Pep- 
perdine University law professor and eye-ointment pitchman 
is willing to bet his salary he knows more than most folks. 
Stein will star in a new TV show on Comedy Central, Win Ben 
Stein's Money, where contestants vie for a share of his 
$5,000-a-show paycheck by beating him in a general-knowl- 
edge quiz. “I've been reading the almanac over and over,” 
says Stein. “I know a lot already, but | hope none of my fami- 
ly is ever a contestant.” (His father Herb was chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers under Nixon.) Stein's frequent 
forays into show biz and his willingness to pose for promo- 
tional photos like this one seem to indicate that although he’s 
well versed in economic policy, it’s not his first love. “To have 
Alex Trebek’s job,” he says, “would be heaven for me.” 


The Good Son 


Jennifer Lash wrote six books and bore six children. Her last 
novel, Blood Ties, written while she was dying of cancer, was 
rejected by her usual publishers and a string of others, and 
she died without selling it. But her children, the eldest of 
whom is actor RALPH FIENNES, weren't about to let it rest at 
that. While making The English Patient, Fiennes mentioned 
the book to Patient author Michael Ondaatje, who sug- 
gested the actor pitch 
it to his publisher, who 
loved it and bought it. 
Not content with that, 
half the Fiennes fam- 
ily (sister Sophie and 
brother Joseph are also 
in show biz) went on 
tour to drum up in- 
terest. Needless to say, 
the book got all the 
attention a publishing 
house—or a mom— 
could want. 
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Commencement Kudos 


It’s that time again: the annual rite in which allegedly 
wiser heads dispense advice to graduates. Here’s some of it: 
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MADELEINE ALBRIGHT 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

«We will be known as the world- 
class ditherers who stood by while the 
seeds of renewed global conflict were 
sown, or as the generations that took 
strong measures to forge alliances, de- 
ter aggression and keep the peace ... 
Ultimately, it is a matter of judgment, 
a question of choice. 99 


OPRAH WINFREY 

WELLESLEY COLLEGE 

«¢Turn your wounds into wisdom. 

You will be wounded many times in 

your life. You'll make mistakes. Some 
.. will call them failures, but I have 

learned that failure is really God’s way 

of saying, ‘Excuse me, you're moving 

in the wrong direction.’ 


JOHN MCCAIN 

OHIO WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 

«¢Your character is what you are to 
yourself, not what you pretend to be to 
yourself or others. We cannot forev- 
er hide the truth about ourselves from 
ourselves ... lam confident you will 
find honor in your choices when the 
hard choices arrive at your door. You 
need not go to war to find them. 99 


WHOOP! GOLDBERG 

UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 

«¢Make sure you remember who 
you are, and all the stuff that made 
you laugh and dance and jump 
around, And in the dark times when, 
you know, stuff ain’t going right, if 
you have something to hold on to, 
which is yourself, you'll survive it. 99 


JIMMY CARTER 

DUKE UNIVERSITY 

<< How many of us know a poor fam- 
ily well enough to go to their house 
and have a cup of coffee and get to 
know the names of their teenaged 
kids? Or—God forbid—invite them 
to our house and maybe take them to 
a baseball game or a movie with our 
children? Very few.99 





* Amway is now in more than 70 countries and territories — from Chile to China. 

* Amway products are packaged in 21 different languages, almost double that of just 5 years ago. 
* Amway is the largest vitamin and mineral supplement manufacturer in the world.* 

® Amway worldwide sales grew over $1 billion last year to $6.3 billion at estimated retail. 


® More than 2.5 million independent Amway distributors worldwide market over 
6,500 products. 


Now you know a little about Amway. If you'd like to know more, 
call for a free brochure at 1-800-544-7167 or visit our 
website at http://www.amway.com. 





*Independent study conducted by Nicholas Hall, based on 1994 sales 
And you thought you knew us. 
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Getting It Behind Them 


In which Paula and the President find language they can live with 


PINNING, FEINTING, JABBING, THE LAWYERS FOR PAULA 

Jones and Bill Clinton spent the week negotiating in 

public—leaving the rest of us to wonder what backstage 

progress was being made toward sparing us the horror, 
the horror, of a trial now that the Supreme Court won't stop it. 
Everyone smells settlement, but has the language been found? 
Probably not, but most insiders agree that the broad outlines 
will look something like this: 


In regards to the events outlined in Civil Action No. LR-C- 
94-290, the Defendant (President William J. Clinton) and the 
Plaintiff (Paula Jones) have agreed on the following statements 
from the respective parties. 


Clinton: I acknowledge that on May 8, 1991, in my role as 
Governor, I may have attended my own conference on quality 
management at the Excelsior Hotel. While I have no recollec- 
tion whatsoever of making eye contact with Ms. Jones across 
the lobby, I do not contest her claim that I did so, since lam | 
often called upon to make direct eye contact in the course of 
my Official duties. I also do not dispute Ms. Jones’ contempo- 
raneous assertion to Trooper Ferguson that I had “sexy hair.” 

Jones: | am deeply grateful for the President's admission 
that he came into my world and changed it forever on May 8, 
1991. As for the eye contact, it was my impression at the time 
that the Governor was evaluating me as a promising young 
state employee and not as a potential oral-sex partner, and I 
stand by that initial impression. 

Clinton: I have no recollection of ordering Trooper Fergu- 
son to arrange a meeting between myself and Ms. Jones, but I | 
do not challenge her claim that I did so, since 
as Governor, I often convened meetings 
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wholly unrelated to sexual activity. I ve- /", y 
s 

hemently deny sending Ms. Jones a { Wa. 
note with my suite number on it, al- = : 
me 


though if I did, it was only to alert hei am, | 
a state employee, as to the temporal 
cation of the office of the Governo’ 

Jones: | appreciate Mr. Clinto 
admission that he met with 
alone in his hotel suite, a meeting 
had every reason to believe was 
related to the Governor's interest 
in advancing the career of a total 
stranger. I stand by my earlier 
claim to have been shocked that 
this was not the case. 

Clinton: I have no recollec- 
tion of exposing myself to Ms. 
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Jones, although it may be a possibility inasmuch as I regularly 
adjust, lower or remove my pants in the course of normal 
grooming or hygienic routine, and she may have been inad- 
vertently included on one such occasion. I do, however, deny 
that I then directed Ms. Jones to perform anything that would 
fall outside her normal duties as a conference hostess. 

Jones: | am grateful that the President concedes that some- 
thing took place in his hotel suite. I stand by my earlier statement 
that after Clinton kissed my neck and fondled my leg, I walked 
away and sat down on the sofa, giving him a second chance to dis- 
cuss my employment prospects. That he chose not to has haunt- 
ed me ever since, along with his distinguishing characteristics. 

Clinton: Although I have no memory of these events, I do not 
challenge Ms. Jones’ sworn assertion that at the time I escorted 
her to the suite door, my pants were up. I also do not contest that 
I said to Ms. Jones as she left, “You are smart,” although I have 
no recollection as to what I could possibly have meant by that. 

Jones: | stand by my story that I was so shaken by these 
events that I filed suit a full two days before the statute of lim- 
itations ran out. Although I never lost my job and I received reg- 
ular pay raises, I was unable to advance my career as quickly as 
I had assumed I could by meeting the Governor in his hotel 
suite, and was thus deprived of my constitutional rights. 

Clinton: I do not dispute Ms. Jones’ claim that she did not 
engage in any improper sexual conduct, at least during the few 
minutes I am able to account for her activities. I deeply regret 
any untrue assertions that have been made about her charac- 
ter and good name, particularly those concerning a dollar 
amount that might attract her attention 
were it dragged through a trailer park, 

the settlement amount of $700,000 
rendering such assertions substantially 
inaccurate. 

Jones: My interest has never been 

the money, and no part of the 
$700,000 will go to the lawyer I en- 
gaged to sell TV, movie or apparel 
rights. Although the original untrue 
assertions appeared only in the 
American Spectator [circ. 5], I con- 
tinue to believe that bringing my 
story to the attention of billions of 
people around the world has served 
to clear my good name. 

Clinton: | have no further com- 
ment about any other conduct of 
which I have no recollection. 

Jones: I accept the President's 
apology. a 
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Affo rdable safety. 


AT ag? . 
Now its not just another oxymoron. 


~ 


Sure, there are plenty of sate cal rw your family Of course, they're usually sO expensive you can kiss 


the kids’ college fund goc rdbye \nd the vacation. And the... you get the picture. Good thing there's the 


lard anti-lock brakes. And, yes, at 


Chevy Cavalier It has the dual a igs: | he safety cage. Even stande 


$12,158; it’s actually affordable \ll ol whic I make it easy to own. So while there may he many sate 


cars on the road, Cavalier is one that lets ’ a aN 
J / \ 
- 


pair ‘alfordable” with salety 






In the same sentence 


. 1; Genuine Chevrolet 
C ava@Q O° The Cars More Americans Trust 





1-800-950-2438 www.chevrolet.com 
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, Marlboro 
Country. 











16 mg “tar” 1.) mg nicotine ay. per cigarene by FTE method 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 
Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health. 


